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“Give” and “Take” — 
can you do both? 


— is a great sport—always 
has been. But only in recent years 
has it been taken up by the rank and file 
of American youth. Nowadays you'll 
find practically every college with a 
boxing team—and a corking good 
one, too! 

It needs a lot of manly qualities. . . 
this boxing game! Two especially. 
You've got to be able to swing a wicked 
wallop. And you've got to be able to 
take one. To take it. . . to stand up 
under jolt after jolt, and keep fighting 
away. Boy, you need grit! But even 
more... 


You need a sturdy, physically fit 
body; a body that has enough in re- 
serve to stand the gaff ... and put 
across the winning blow. Have you got 
it? Can you give. . . and take? 

You don’t develop a powerful, rugged 
physique merely by wishing for it. 
‘ You've got to treat that body of yours in 
the right way. You've got to give it 
enough sleep, enough fresh air, enough 
exercise. And, even more important, 
you've got to see that it gets the right 
foods; the foods which will supply the 
elements needed for strength, energy, 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Choc- 
olate ... and ... Malted Grape- 
Nuts, chocolate-flavored, a most de- 
licious miJk food-drink. Try one at 
the nearest soda fountain, 
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endurance! Some foods give you plenty 
of these elements. Othérs:don't! Choose 
the foods which give you the most! 
Think this over! Grape-Nuts supplies 
to your body dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates. These are the elements 
that produce heat and energy. Grape- 
Nuts provides iron for the blood; phos- 
maps for the bones and teeth; protein 
or muscle and body-building. And the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 


Eaten with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts gives your body vital elements it 
must have for vigorous, buoyant health 
and physical condition. Millions of 
American boys eat it every day. You 
can't beat that for a recommendation of 
its delicious, tangy flavor. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special bak- 
ing process which makes it easily di- 
gestible. It is a crisp food, a food you 
will like to chew . . .and chewing crisp 
foods is an important factor in keeping 
teeth and gums sound and healthy. 

If you want to find out just how much 
Grape-Nuts can do for you, just have 
your mother get a package from the 
grocer, and try it tomorrow morning. 

rt accept the free offer below. 
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Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with your bookleton thecorrect feeding 
of childrenand also “‘A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by 
a former physical director of Cornell Medical College. 
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RADIOGRAM FROM PUTNAM ARCTIC EXPEDITION VIA RADIO STATION ONE FD 


NORWICH CONN SCHOONER MORRISEY OFF WNOVASCOTIA UNDER WAY FOR THE 


BIG ADVENTURE IN GREENLAND BEST WISHES TO ALL YOUTH'S COMPANTON 


, BOYS AND GIRLS 


DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM 


THs is a radio message that pleases us 
very much, and all the more so because 
it was unexpected. When, as we announced 
in this column some time ago, David Bin- 
ney Putnam-was fortunate enough to be 
enrolled inthe Greenland expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History, we 
asked him té*keep a diary of his adventures 
and to let us‘fead it next autumn. The de- 
parture of tle' good ship Morrissey was 
noted in all the newspapers. But David did 
more than we asked him. Instead of waiting 
to report next October, he sent this radio- 
gram to say that he is on the way to do his 
work for us. 

About David's ability to write there is no 
question. His little book, “David Goes 
Voyaging,” enjoyed a deservedly large sale 
last winter. This described his trip with the 
great naturalist William Beebe, aboard the 


-steamer Arcturus, which went to discover 


the famed Sargasso Sea. But somehow we 
even more enjoy the new expedition, and are 
interested to think of David dressed in his 
fur coat, and scrambling over glaciers and 
ice floes while all the rest of us are sweltering 
in the heat. The cover picture this week 
shows David as he looks this summer. 


HE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY let- 

ters are pouring in more rapidly than 
ever, and each and every one of them is wel- 
come, whether it contains good suggestions 
or merely takes the gow of a hearty clasp 
of the hand and a wish that the next hundred 
years of The Companion will be as prosper- 
ous and helpful as the years which have 
gone before. Mr. George H. Burrows writes 
from Utica, N. Y.: “I wish to indorse the 
statement made in your ‘Things We Talk 
About’ column by Mrs. Sallie Dickson Park of 
Los Angeles, who said: ‘Next to the Bible 
itself, I believe The Youth’s Companion has 
had the highest place in guiding and widening 
our minds’,”” 


ME=: JAMES Y. SWIFT is superin- 
tendent of the Free Traveling Library 
System of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
“Our thanks to you for your splendid 
recent gift of many copies of The Youth’s 
Companion,” she writes, ‘are but a part 
of the world of thanks that go to you from 
innumerable readers, many of them in the 
drought zone, who have forgotten their 
hard times in the joy given to their children 
by your magazine. I wish you might read 
some of the appreciations coming in.” 
From Mrs. J. A. Arnoldus, of Wallowa, 
Oregon, comes this remarkable letter: “I 
am the mother of three ‘youths’ who I_am 
most anxious shall have a desirable ‘com- 
panion.’ The Youth’s Companion used to 
be taken in my father’s home, and it was the 
same in the home of husband’s parents. We 
have always taken the paper ourselves since 
we had a home, no matter what else we have 
had to economize on, as we have always 


considered it a paying investntent. Then we: 
have either passed the paper on to others, or. 


saved them for our children when older, as 
your stories do not depreciate in value. Also 
I have several times in my earlier years as a 
teacher, and in later years because I am still 
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interested in the rising generation, paid 
myself for subscriptions for homes where | 
felt The Youth’s Companion influence was 
needed. I hope that the present Youth's 
Companion will have its old-time, founda- 
tion material, besides the fancy frills. One 
story like ‘So’s Your Old Man’ in the June 
10th issue, if it accomplishes its purpose, is 
worth many times the subscription price of 
the paper. Young people need real sand- 
supplying, grit-building material to feed 
their minds on instead of well-bred slang 
and bonny bluff. I will close by wishing 
your paper more than one century of the 
good character-building reputation it has 
had in the past.” 


LADY in Rhode Island, who asks us not 
to give her name because she feels that 
she would be seeming to claim some credit 
that really belongs to her daughter, sends us 
the good news of her daughter’s winning the 
class vote in college for the most literary 
girl. ‘I think,” she says, “that part of this 
honor should be accredited to The Youth’s 
Companion. I subscribed for her as soon as 
she was old enough to read; just as I re- 
member it as the first paper that came to 
my own mother’s house when I was six.” 
Mrs. Rae Davids, of Ovid, Mich., writes: 
“The Youth’s Companion families are all 
interested in the Hundredth Birthday Anni- 
versary ard in the letters about it. I was 
interested in Mrs. W. W. Allison’s letter about 
Youth’s Companion night in the family, for 
fifty years ago we had such nights. I was 
staying at my Aunt Julia’s at the time, and 
each of my boy.cousins wanted to read the 
paper at once. To compromise, I being the 
only girl present, I had to read it aloud. The 
boys always stretched out on the floor to 
listen, and no matter how sleepy they be- 
came they kept awake to hear the adventure 
story. So we kept that till the last. The boys 
always planned to be at home on that eve- 
ning every week. We have taken The Youth’s 
Companion for years, first for our daughter, 
and we now send it to our grandchildren.” 


RS. W. T. PRESTON, of Seattle, Wash., 
writes: ‘‘My uncle’s wife told me, almost 
forty years ago, that when she was a child 
in 1826 she read that a new paper for young 
people, called The Youth’s Companion, was 
about to be started; and she asked her father 
to subscribe to it for her. The father, though 
a well-to-do man for that time, evidently 
did not believe in pampering children and 
felt that a pleasure should be earned by a 
sacrifice. The little girl was told that she 
could have The Youth’s Companion if she 
would give up eating butter for one year. 
The bargain. was faithfully carried out.” 
From Moss Point, Miss., comes this letter 
from Dr. A. P. McArthur: ‘As one of your 
oldest subscribers, I wish to congratulate 
you on attaining your Hundredth Year. 
My father began taking The Youth’s Com- 
panion for me‘fifty years ago, when I was 
fourteen. After my oldest boy reached the 
age of reading, I began taking it in his name. 
Its influence for good in the intellectual 
and moral sphere on my children and on all 
of us has been beyond compute.” 
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REMEMBER just how my Uncle 
Timothy Lucas looked when he came 
hobbling down the hill-with the great 
news flashing in his faded blue eyes. 

“We're goin’ to have a circus,” he said. 
- His shoulders were thrown back, his chest 
was puffed out as if he had just taken a deep 
breath of joy, and the brush of scant gray 
whiskers on his chin bobbed excitedly as 
he talked. Even his shrill voice rang with 
a note of commanding importance. 

Of course we all followed Uncle Tim back 
up the road, greedily devouring every word 
he had to ‘say. He’ ushered .us around the 
corner of his old red barn. 

“Thar!” he exclaimed, waving his hand 
like Balboa ‘discovering the Pacific in the old 
geography. 

The whole side of the barn was covered 
with colored posters still moist with paste. 


A huge centerpiece represented fifteen great - 


elephants standing in a half-circle with a 
diminutive man in top boots flourishing a 
whip in their faces. Around this impressive 
picture there were other and smaller posters 
—trapeze performers, clowns, trained horses, 
lions and tigers, and all of the other wonders 
that go to make up the charm of a traveling 
show. 

“It’s a great thing fer Doleyville,” said 
Uncle Tim proudly; “‘it’ll bring business to 
Doleyville. I tell you it’s a great thing.” 

Never before had a real circus deemed it 
worth while to stop at Doleyville, although 
we sometimes caught a glimpse of a dusty 
caravan on its way from Osceola through to 
West Ely. 

After the glory of the posters had im- 
pressed itself uly on our minds Uncle Tim 
was ready with another 
piece of news. He de- 
clared that he was 
going to entertain the 
officers of the com- 
pany, and that he had 
made a contract with 
them to supply the 
entire circus with hay 
and oats, 

“It’s goin’ to take 
a:mighty sight of: stuff 
to .feed fifteen ele- . 
phants,” he said, draw- 
itig himself up with a 
«little: shake «of: impor-. *’ 
tance. 

Uncle Timothy was 
the proprietor—he and 





Ye 
Noi 
Gypsy turned and swung ponderously out 
of the procession and down the road toward 
town. In front of her marched Constable 
Anderson with never-to-be-forgotten im- 
portance, and at a respectful distance be- 
hind came Uncle Tim and a wide semi- 
circle of citizens, big and little 


Aunt Nancy Lucas—of the only hotel in 
town. They called it the ‘“‘Lucas House,” 
and the wide, rickety red. barn with the 
battered tin rooster on the cupola was the 
Lucas Livery, Feed and Sale Stable.” 
Ordinarily Uncle Tim was as mild and 
apologetic as any little man with a vehe- 


Uncle Timothy’s Circus 


‘By RAY STANNARD BAKER 


Illustrated by Tony Sarc 


mently energetic wife could be. But the 
circus acted on him like a tonic. He was a 
new man. He had talked with the circus 
managers face to face, and he spoke with 
a direct and telling authority which gave 
him new importance in our eyes. Aunt 
Nancy looked on Uncle Tim’s enthusiasm 
with some skepticism, and when he decided 
to stock his barn with a new supply of hay 
and oats she shook her head dubiously. 

“Can’t no good come of circuses,’”’ she 
said solemnly. 

‘But Uncle Timothy only laughed with 
easy superiority and reveled in circus remi- 
niscences. Indeed, he often grew oppressive 
in his new importance, and had Doley- 
ville been less anxious to enjoy every 
possible wonder of the circus in ad- 
vance it might have snuffed out Uncle 


Tim’s eloquence, as Aunt Nancy some--- 


times did. 

There were those, especially among 
the knowing -young men, who expre 
a lack of confidence in the posters. 

“If they advertise fifteen elephants, 
like as not they haven’t got more’n 
two,” said Joe Hanley, ‘‘an’ prob’bly 
the snakes are all stuffed.” 
Uncle Tim happened to be near 


when this 
a . , suspicion was 
- voiced; and he 
came shouldering 
through the crowd, his 
eyes ablaze with indignation. 
He held his old knotty cane 
aloft, and for a moment we expected 
to see Joe suffer. 

‘What are you tellin’ such things for?” 
he demanded angrily. ‘Do you s’pose they’d 
dare print pictures of things they ain’t got? 
Co you s’pose? What are they orderin’ 
tons an’ tons of hay an’ oats for if they ain’t 
got fifteen elephants an’ hundreds of horses 
to eat 'em?” 

This was a clincher, and we all sided un- 
hesitatingly with Uncle Tim. We even 
speculated as to the many wonders which 
might be included in the unfamiliar “‘hippo- 
drome” and the “galaxy of wonders’ of 
which the posters made so much. 


 € the day on which the circus was to 
arrive Uncle Tim appeared in his black 
Sunday suit with a rusty old top hat which 


he wore only at funerals or other state 
occasions. He stood near the corner of his 
barn, one hand on his cane and the other 
thrust into his. ceat in front. It was an 
impressive sight. Some of us who were 
younger went miles out on the dusty road 
and thronged in with the procession. As the 
head of it reached the village Joe Hanley 
darted toward . 
Uncle Tim. 

“What did I tell 
you, Uncle Tim?” 
he shouted, tri- 
umphantly. 
‘There’s only one 


y elephant, 
ye and nota 
single tiger, ner 
rg . giraffe,ner ostrich.. I 
P ain’t seen the snakes, but 
I'll bet they’re stuffed.” 
Uncle Tim’s hands dropped 
limply at his sides, and his face 
paled. He watched until the elephant 
‘ had’swung past lim and he was sure there 
was not another one in the procession. Then 
he said weakly, as if still trying to convince 
himself of the greatness of the circus: 

“It’s a mighty big one, anyhow.” 

But his spirit was broken. He didn’t even 
appear to mind-it when. the. circus men 
failed to remember’ him, and he measured 
out the oats and hay without enthusiasm, 
In the kitchen Aunt Nancy’s eyes were 
snapping. 

“I knew~ these circuses couldn’t be 
trusted,’”’ she said. 

Uncle Tim didn’t attend the perform- 
ance; he had suddenly lost all interest in 
circuses. Moreover, he was busy with the 
guests whom the circus had brought to the 
hotel. It was a long time since the Lucas 
House had experienced such a _run of 
business, and gradually, as Uncle Tim saw 
his profits mounting upward, partially he 
recovered his spirits. While the gay wagons 
were being repacked after the exhibition 
that afternoon he made out his bill against 
the circus for board and provisions. It 
exceeded fifty dollars. 

“I'll pay it directly,” said the manager, 
“as soon as we can balance up for the day.” 

But he didn’t pay. He shouldered little 
Uncle Tim out of his way most unfeelingly, 
and the caravan wound slowly out of town. 





At this final stroke of ingratitude Uncle 
Tim’s courage wholly failed him, and he 
hobbled homeward disconsolately, with 
Aunt Nancy yet to be reckoned with. 

“IT knew it,” she said, explosively. “I, 
just knew it from the first. I said that these 
circuses couldn’t be trusted. And now, 
Timothy,’’—she was most severe when she 
said “Timothy,”—“‘after bein’ fooled like 
a ten-year-old-boy, are you goin’ to let them 
go off owin’ you more’n fifty dollars?” 

“What can I do?” asked Uncle Tim help- 
lessly. 

Aunt Nancy was a masterful woman. 
“Do!” she exclaimed. “I'll have ’em all 
— that’s what I'll 

in” 

















































HE marchéd- 

Uncle Tim 

down the hill to the 

justice’s office, and -after. 

a hurried consultation an 

attachment was issued for Gypsy, 

the circus elephant, and placed ‘in- 

the hands of George. Anderson, -the 

constable. The news of the threateried 

legal proceedings spread like a prairie fire, 

and the boys and men, who were just dis- 

persing after watching the circus out of 

town, gathered excitedly around the door 
of the justice’s court. : 

George Anderson was a short, thick; 
round-headed man, and he puffed and 
perspired profusely. twee 

“Stand aside there,’’ he shouted. “Give 
us air.” And then he bustled out through 
the crowd, carrying the attachment papers 
aloft in his hand. ie 

Uncle Tim Lucas followed with downcast 
eyes and a badgered expression of counte- 
nance. Behind him marched Aunt Nancy, her 
head high and her lips firmly set. As we 
parted to let them go by she seemed to us 
to be the most terrific of the three. 

George made straight up the road, where 
the tracks of the elephant, as big as half- 
bushel baskets, were still distinct in the 
sand. At first he walked briskly, turning his 
head neither to the left nor to the right even 
when his best friends greeted him, but after 
leaving the village he seemed to realize that 
the circus might escape him, and he broke 
into a run. Uncle Tim hobbled after him, and 
behind them streamed the greater part of the 
population of Doleyville, shouting with ex- 
citement. 

At the first glimpse of a red wagon 
George Anderson slowed into a dignified 
walk, much to the gratification of Uncle 
Tim, who was nearly prostrated with the 
heat and the unusual excitement. 

Much to our astonishment—and we boys 
were not far from ‘the constable’s heels— 
the procession was standing still in the 
middle of the road. The elephant was swaying 
from side to side and scooping the burning 
sand over its mountainous shoulders, and the 
poor, disconsolate lion lashed up and down 
in his cage and made the air ring with his 
roars. It was a most stirring and unusual 
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sight for the town of Doleyville. 

As we approached some one 
blew .sharply on a_ whistle. 
Instantly thirty or forty un- 
kempt, ill-dressed men 
swarmed out from among the 
wagons, each armed with a 
stout tent stake, They were 
led by a huge, black-bearded 
man with a hoarse voice. They 
came charging down the road 
on both sides of the procession, 
and before we realized what 
was going on they were almost 
upon us. 

We didn’t wait to ask ques- 
tions. We had not expected 
any such savage onslaught, and 
with one accord we tumbled 
over one another, men and 
boys together, to get into the 
bushes. Uncle Tim followed us. 
But the constable drew his 
short body to its full height 
and threw back the flap of his 
coat, showing his star. 

“I want to see the manager 
of this circus,’’ he said, with 
a degree of coolness that people 
told about long afterwards. 

He was shown forward only 
to find the sheriff of the county 
serving another attachment in 
behalf of certain outraged citizens of Osceola, 
where an exhibition had been given on the 
preceding day. 

After an hour's parley, during which every 
bush along the roadside hid at least two boys, 
we saw the elephant-keeper wave his hook 
and give a sharp command. Gypsy turned 
and swung ponderously out of the proces- 
sion and down the road toward town. In front 
of her marched Constable Anderson with 
never-to-be-forgotten importance, and at a 
respectful distance behind came Uncle Tim 
and a wide semicircle of citizens, big and little. 


ig had been arranged that the elephant 
should be left in Doleyville until the 
circus reached the next town, where the 
manager said he was sure of getting enough 
money to satisfy all claims against him. 

Back of Uncle Tim's livery stable was 
a rickety old wagon shed, one side of which 
gaped open. It had a slant roof which 
sagged with age, and back of it stood Aunt 
Nancy’s chicken coop, where she kept her 
favorite brahmas. Just in front of this shed 
Gypsy’s keeper directed the driving of 
a stout post, to which he fastened the ele- 
phant’s chain, afterward backing her under 
the low roof. 

“All you've got to do,” he said to George 
Anderson, who was the legal custodian of 
the great animal, ‘‘is to give her all she wants 
to eat and drink. She's as gentle as a kitten, 
and you needn't be afraid of her. Tomorrow 
night or the next day, perhaps, the boss 
will send me over for her.”’ 

With this the keeper set out after the 
circus, and Doleyville was left with a real 
live elephant in its possession. We boys had 
to pinch: ourselves to realize that such a 
wonder had come to pass. We camped all 
about Uncle Tim's barn and on the side 
hill opposite, and we watched the great 
elephant swaying at the end of her chain 
and curling and uncurling her trunk. George 
Anderson laid down the order that no-one 
was to go nearer than twenty feet except 
Uncle Tim and himself. To enforce this 
command he marched up and down in front 
of the shed like a sentry. As for Uncle Tim— 
he lived again, hurrying briskly about 
making preparations for accommodating 
the biggest guest he ever had entertained. 
Even Aunt Nancy was warmed by the 
general interest and by her success in cap- 
turing the elephant, although she still 
shook her head and mourned the untrust- 
worthiness of circuses in general. 

In the evening Uncle Tim brought out 
several great armfuls of hay and cast them 
into the shed. He also supplied -a bushel 
basket of meal and two loaves of stale bread 
by way of dessert—which the elephant ate 
first. For drink Gypsy swallowed a half- 
barrel of water. 

This seemed to us to be an enormous meal 
even for an elephant, and we watched her 
eating until it was so dark that she was 
only a moving shadow. 

It was a hot July night, and we didn’t 
sleep well after the excitement of the day. 
Sometime toward morning we heard a great 
commotion in the road outside. 

“The elephant’s loose! The elephant’s 
loose!’’ some one was shouting excitedly. 

When I reached Uncle Tim's barn it was 
just sunrise. The dew sparkled on the grass, 
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went Aunt Nancy's precious chicken coop with a crash, and out swarmed the 
chickens, cackling and squalling about Gypsy's head 


and a soft mist hung over the river. Voices 
echoed everywhere through the town. Men 
and boys were running and calling, windows 
were opening and disheveled heads popped 
out questioningly. At the Lucas House 
everything was in the wildest confusion. 
On the common in front of the hotel stood 
Gypsy, blinking her little red eyes and 
flapping her great ears. When I first saw 
her she didn’t seem to be doing anything 
particularly aggressive, but the evidences 
of her mighty Ee. were to be seen at 
the old wagon-shed. She had backed through 
it, pulling up the post by which she was 
fastened as if it had been a turnip. The 
building was old and rickety, and when the 
rear wall went down the roof fell on her back. 
At that, as nearly as I could learn, she grew 
desperate and in her anxiety to get away 
from the ruins she bumped into Aunt 
Nancy’s precious chicken coop. Over it 
went with a crash and out swarmed the 
chickens, cackling and squalling about her 
head. At this appalling disaster Gypsy 
snorted vigorously, tore a way through the 
boards and trotted up the hill. She was 
dragging her heavy tie post as a boy would 
drag a ball bat. 

On the hotel veranda stood a motley 
gathering of half-dressed guests, all shouting 
and explaining. From their midst crept 
Uncle Tim, very pale, but with a determined 
look on his face. Evidently he felt that the 
safety of Doleyville rested upon his little 
shoulders, for he threw them back boldly. 

“‘Needn’t be skeered,”’ he said in his high, 
quavery voice; “that’s a ‘tame elephant. 
Wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“Oh, get it away,” called a terrified 
feminine voice. 

This appeal seemed to stir Uncle Tim’s 
spirit to its depths. He faced about, and we 
saw him advance upon the elephant. We 
felt that he was going to certain death. His 
face was ghastly pale, and his legs shook. 
Every voice was hushed. 

“Here, Gypsy; here, Gyp,” said Uncle 
Tim, soothingly; ‘‘good Gyp, come back.” 

The elephant turned her great head, and 
her trunk ran about like a snake in the 
grass. For a moment Uncle Tim wavered, 
and then he advanced again, raising his cane. 

“Good Gypsy, nice Gyp,” he faltered 
faintly. 

But the words died on his lips. Good 
Gyp raised her trunk, and her great mouth 
with its red lining opened like a gunny sack. 
She advanced a step toward Uncle Tim— 
probably to see if he had a peanut. 

“Help! Help!’’ he cried. 

His cane flew in one direction, his hat 
rolled away in the other, and he ran in- 
gloriously regardless of rheumatism and 
dignity. 


YPSY ambled along behind with her 

trunk stretched straight. Uncle Tim 
shot through the doorway of the little store 
next to the hotel and a moment later 
plunged full length among the barrels and 
boxes in the back yard. For a moment 
Gypsy seemed vastly surprised by this 
sudden disappearance. Her trunk swept 
along the store platform as if in search of 
the peanut which she felt sure that Uncle 
Tim must have had. Here she spied: the 
grocer’s window covered only by a thickness 


of faded blue netting. On a narrow shelf 
above the upper sash was a row of jars 
containing horehound drops and_ striped 
candy. Gypsy knew quite well what this 
was, and she crossed the sidewalk, breaking 
through the rotten planks at every step. 
Her trunk easily nipped the netting, and 
down came the candy. The jars were 
smashed on the doorsill like so many coco- 
nuts, and enough candy went down Gypsy’s 
wide throat to make a whole school sick 
for many days. 

Then, after she had finished with the candy 
for the time being, we all noticed that her 
trunk kept nosing around the empty shelves 
as if she were looking for something. 

By this time Uncle Tim had summoned 
enough courage to reappear—but at a 
prudent distance from the scene of action. 
He peeked round the corner of the hotel, 
well concealed by the crowd, and then hast- 
ily withdrew his head. One of the town wits, 
who had no respect for age, seeing how 
Gypsy appeared to be looking for something, 
and how sca Uncle. Tim still was after 
his terrible experience, crept up behind 
Uncle Tim, who was now behind the house, 
out of sight and sound of the elephant, and 
yelled at the top of his lungs: 

“Here she comes! Look out!"’ 

Uncle Tim didn't stop to look out. He 
didn’t even turn round to see if the elephant 
was coming. He just ran as hard as he could 
away from the sound, with his eyes to the 
ground. Asit happened, he ran out into 
the clearing, and before anybody could say 
anything he had nearly bumped right into 
Gypsy. Suddenly he must have been con- 
scious of something wrong. He stopped 
running and raised his head. There was the 
elephant! The way he turned and ran was 
certainly a sight for sore eyes. For the 
second time that day, he escaped what must 
have seemed sure death, by the skin of his 
teeth. 

By this time the whole town was in a 
fever of the wildest excitement and terror. 
Crowds were gathered everywhere, hiding 
behind the corners of buildings where they 
could escape easily if the elephant looked 
that way. While the turmoil was deepest 
the constable arrived. 

“Shoot her! Shoot her!’ shouted voices 
from the hotel; “‘she’s nearly killed Uncle 
Tim Lucas.” afi 

At this the constable drew his revolver 
and advanced cautiously, clicking the 
trigger as he went. 

But before he was ready to fire he had 
been warned a dozen times not to shoot the 
elephant with.a revolver. 

“Tt'll only wound her, and she'll turn and 
kill everyone,’’ screamed some one from the 
hotel. : 

Nothing loth to be thus easily relieved 
from a dangerous mission, the constable 
withdrew and sent four young men, who were 
known to be good shots, to bring their rifles, 

In the meantime Gypsy had finished the 
candy and had walked round the corner 
of the hotel. Here she explored Aunt Nancy's 
summer kitchen and drank up a churnful 
of buttermilk which had been set in the 
window to keep cool. Then she deliberately 
pulled down the stovepipe, tipped over the 
tubs and the table and swept away, with a 
terrific clatter and bang, all of Aunt Nancy’s 
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neatly hung along the wall. 

At this final desecration 
Aunt Nancy, who was glaring 
from her dining-room window, 
could stand it no longer. She 

‘ sprang out on the back porch 
and came down smartly on 
both feet. Then she lifted her 
gingham apron. 

“Shoo!”’ she said. 

At this the elephant lurched 

ck in astonishment and 
trumpeted with uplifted trunk, 
At that moment the four men 
appeared near the barn with 
their rifles. They knelt down 


and four triggers clicked 
sharply. We all held our 
breath. 


“Get her to turn,” we heard 
the constable say. “‘We must 
hit her in the eye.”’ 

“AH fire oye when I 
give the word,” said Jason 
Coles. 

They sighted deliberately— 
and then Aunt Nancy suddenly 
became aware of what was 
going on. Guns were worse than 
elephants. 

“Don't you dare fire in this 
direction!"’ she shrieked. ‘‘Put 
them guns down.” 

No one heard Aunt Nancy speak in that 
tone of voice without obeying. While the 
young marksmen were considering what to 
do next Aunt Nancy disappeared into her 
kitchen. A moment later we saw her at the 
corner with a pail. The elephant saw her 
too, and with a joyful trumpet he crashed 
through a precious bed of candy-tuft. 

“That elephant’s thirsty,” said Aunt 
Nancy; “fought to known she’d want some- 
thing to drink this hot weather.” 

The elephant emptied the pail at one 
twist of her trunk and then lifted her head 
as if she wanted more. Down the hill at 
the end of Aunt Nancy’s garden there was 
a little creek among the willows. Gypsy 
spied the glimmer of the water, and without 
waiting to make any explanations she 
swung down the slope, leaving footprints 
in the vegetable beds as big.as post-holes. 
At the creek she waded in and drank and 
drank, throwing the mud and water high 
over her dusty sides. Then she tipped for- 
ward to her knees, lurched back, lay down 
and wallowed in the mud. Aunt Nancy went 
back into her kitchen. 

“These men!”’ she exclaimed in her most 
contemptuous voice, and fainted quite 
away, for the first time in her life. 

That afternoon the citizens of Doley- 
ville carried peace offerings of hay, bread, 
cabbages, summer squashes and many other 
delicacies to the elephant in the hope that 
she would not take it into her head to walk 
through any more summer kitchens and 
chicken coops. Gypsy ate them all and 
reached her trunk for more without once 
offering to leave her mud bath. It is doubtful 
if she had been treated to such a meal before 
in years. 

The bad boy of the town wasn’t content 
with the trouble Gypsy had already caused. 
He went down to the river bank with a 
squash that looked by the way he was car- 
rying it to be pretty heavy. He held it out 
toward the elephant, and Gypsy grabbed it 
and bit into it. The bad boy, like a fool, 
stood there to see what would happen. 
RyPsy crunched into that squash, and every- 

y saw with horror that it was filled with 
pebbles. Just as quick as a flash Gypsy, not 
used to such treatment, raised her trunk 
and shot forth a stream of water that just 
bowled that young rascal right over! It was 
the first time we had ever seen an elephant 
behave like a fire-hose, and maybe we didn't 
laugh! 

After a long day’s guardianship of that 
elephant, I do believe we all got pretty fond 
of her. ’ 

In the evening the keeper appeared with 
the money for Uncle Tim. When he heard 
the stories of Gypsy’s pranks he laughed 
immoderately. ‘ 

“Didn't give her enough to drink,” he 
said; “‘she wouldn't hurt a baby.” 

Straight down to the creek he strode, 
called the great animal, and she came 
staggering and dripping out of the water, 
whining and trembling he mercy like a dis- 
obedient puppy. ; 

Doleyville parted with its elephant with 
profound joy. Other circuses came after- 
ward, but Aunt Nancy put her foot down 
hard—no more showmen and elephants for 
her hotel. And Uncle Timothy approved. 


pots and pans, which had been 
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Chapter III. In Tue Giant's 
House 


FTER the Torrington game, Jack 
could have anything he wanted at 
Lambert High School. It was con- 
ceded that he would be elected 

baseball captain for the following year; and 
already Fred Storrow and other leaders 
among the boys had begun an active move- 
ment to make him president of the Student 
Council, the highest honor within the gift 
of the school. But Jack wanted neither of 
these things. He wanted something much 
better and much bigger, about- which only 
Doctor Moody and Mr. Vincent knew. 
And that something was at the top of the 
“beanstalk,” inside the Giant’s House. 

Early one rainy morning, soon after the 
game, Jack Farrington stepped aboard the 
New York express at the Lambert station, 
looked about with open mouth until he saw 
an empty seat and then lurched toward it 
and sat down. 

He put his battered straw suitcase on the 
floor in front of him. He noticed how its 
bulging cover gaped and disclosed some of 
the contents—shirts, collars and books. He 
looked upward and saw cleaner, leather bags 
and valises in the racks overhead, the bag- 
gage of other travelers. Some of these bags 
bore labels with the words ‘‘Chateau Fron- 


tenac”’ or ‘‘Miami” or “Cunard Line”’ upon ° 


them. He was ashamed to have his shabby 
suitcase in such public view. His hands were 
trembling. He was beginning to fell scared. 

He patted his vest pocket and was reas- 
sured to find that he hadn’t lost his ticket. 
He pulled a letter from his pocket and stud- 
ied the address, which read: 


Mr. Johnson Fales Smith 
Seth Low High School 
New York City 


This was Jack’s only letter of introduc- 
tion. Mr. Vincent had given it to him. ‘Go 


to my friend Johnson Smith,” he had said, - § 


“and he’ll at least tell you about a clean 
room in which to sleep, and some people to 
see about jobs. Smith is a funny fellow— 
with all the ability in the world to run a big 
business, or a big scientific laboratory, he 
insists on being a school-teacher.”’ 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘‘so do you.” 

It was Mr. Vincent's turn to flush. “I love 
teaching,” he answered at last. ‘‘There is 
something in it, for some of us, which we’d 
never get in any of those narrow, cut-and- 
dried, machine-made $25,000 a year execu- 
tive jobs. Some of the big corporations, you 
will find, Jack, turn men into a narrow, 
narrow rut.” 

“All the same,” said Jack, ‘$25,000 a 
year—or one-tenth of it—would look pretty 
nice to my mother just now.” 

“I know it,” said Mr. Vincent slowly. 
“And I respect you, Jack, for going out to 
try to get it for her. Money is among the 
most useful tools in life, but it’s only a tool, 
and no more. If it were admirable in itself, 
if it was worth getting for its own sake, 
there would be no teachers in America, no 
ministers, hardly any doctors and surgeons, 
and very few engineers and scientists. These 
men do not go into their callings to earn 
money, but to render a service to others.” 

“Just now,” said Jack suddenly, ‘I want 
money, and I want a lot of it. Oh, I know it 
sounds silly—I’m only eighteen, and haven't 
even finished high school. But I want my 
mother to live in comfort again, as she used 
to do; I want my little brother and sister 
to have good dentists and other doctors; 


‘and I guess I want some spare money for 


ntyself.”” 

_Mr. Vincent smiled. “It’s a laudable am- 
bition,” he said, “at your time of life. I hope 
you will attain it. But I also hope, that 
before your life’s game is finished you will 
have a chance to win better rewards than 
that. The search for money alone has never 
made any man beloved—or made any man 
President of the United States.” _. 

It was a random hit; Jack had never re- 
vealed to Mr. Vincent that he had ever 
wanted such high honors and responsibili- 
ties. But the hit went home. Jack said no 
more, but he thought over that conversation 
Many times; it was in the back of his mind, 
somewhere, as the express train ran through 
the green fields of Connecticut on the way 
to New York. 

How the rain beat on the windowpanes! 
There was a lump in Jack’s throat that al- 
most choked him. He thought of the look 
in his mother’s eyes when he kissed her 
good-by. He knew that she thought that 
the great city which had ruined her husband 
and broken his heart would break Jack’s 
heart as well. The train was making high 
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Dripping with cold sweat, Jack came up out 


of the subway 


speed, drawing a mile nearer New York 
every fifty seconds. Jack sniffed loudly and 
wished he could put his head on his arm and 
cry. The desire frightened him still more. 
He sniffed again, like a person with a bad 
cold, and a middle-aged man across the aisle 
looked at him severely over the top of a 
newspaper. Jack glared back at him and 
blew his nose fiercely, although he fully 
expected the man.to rise and attack him 
in some way. 

It would be hard to imagine a more thor- 
oughly frightened boy than Jack, or a boy 
more ill at ease and miserable; yet among 
all the six or seven hundred people on the 
train Jack had something that none of the 
others possessed. He had an ambition to 
reach the highest point of success, and the 
will to force himself eventually to that 
height. Frightened as he was, he was on 
his way up the beanstalk into the Giant’s 
House. 


ME: JOHNSON FALES SMITH proved 
to be a small and peppery man with a 
glossy bald head. He had a small private 
office in the huge high school of which he 
was assistant principal, and when Jack 
proffered Mr. Vincent’s letter he read it 
with interest. 

“‘H’m,” he said. “Sit down, boy, and don’t 
look so nervous. Didn’t you see the sign on 
the door?” 

Jack had noticed it. The words were: 
“I’m too busy to answer to knocks, Walk in.” 
“Well, now,” said Mr. Smith, “my friend 


Vincent says you’re a young 
fool who will probably succeed 
like many other young fools 
before you—just because you 
want success so badly. you are 
willing to pay for-it. That so?” 

“T guess so,” answered Jack. 

‘‘Dan’t guess,” snapped this 
strange man. “This is New 
York, and life runs too fast 
for a guesser. Found your con- 
clusions on evidence, not guess- 
work. Understand?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, bewil- 


y. 

“All right,” said Mr. Smith, 
looking at his watch and speak- 
ing fast. “I have just three 
minutes before a class. Here’s a 
pencil and paper—better learn 
soon to carry a_ notebook. 
First, my advice is to go back 
to Lambert and make a repu- 
tation there before you tackle 
New York. Consider Walter 
Camp—lived all his life in 
New Haven, became one of 
the best and most loved men 
in America; invented football 
and Daily Dozen; made his 
money in clocks. Consider 
Owen D. Young—country boy, 
worked way through law 
school, practiced law in Bos- 
ton, and now he is chairman 
of board of General Electric 
Company, co-author of Dawes 
plan, and going higher. Con- 
sider Theodore Vail—made his 
rep. before he ever worked in 
New York. Same with hundred 
others; no time to give you 
their names now.” 

He clicked his watch case 
shut and stood up, still talking. 

“Can’t change your mind, 
I know. Good, clean hall bed- 
room 49 West 46 Street; tell 
them I sent you; see Mr. 
Jacob Sears, Union Federal 
Trust Company, downtown 
office, about job. Have you 
got all that down?” 

Jack smiled ruefully and 
shook his head. ‘‘You talk too 
fast for me, sir,” he admitted. 

“Well, come down the cor- 
ridor to the classroom with 
me,” said the surprising Mr. 
Smith, “and Pll give you the 
addresses once more. But 
you've got to accustom your- 
self to speed if you live here— 
that’s why I gave you a sam- 
ple. Sort of an easy first lesson, and you 
muffed every bit of it. I could talk slowly 
all afternoon and not tell you more truth 
than I crowded into three minutes. Wake 
up, Farrington. This city’ll tear your heart 
out, if you live in a doze.” 

In spite of himself, Jack liked this 
brusque, emphatic little man. With his hand 
on the doorknob of his classroom, where he 
taught physics (and many other things not 
always crowded into a physics lesson by a 
less vigorous-minded instructor) Mr. Smith 
repeated to Jack the address of the lodging- 
house on West 46th Street, and the name 
of the office manager of the Union Federal 
Trust Company on lower Broadway. Then, 
just before he dismissed Jack, he shot a ques- 
tion at him: , 

“What’s the matter with Lambert? Why 

not stick there?” 
’ “Oh, we-live in such a wretched tene- 
ment,” said Jack. ‘My father’s dead, and 
mother has had to bring us all up on afew 
hundred dollars of insurance money a year, 
and the only view from our windows is a 
dirty coal yard, and—”’ 

“H’m,” said Mr. Smith. ‘Remember that 
my last advice to you is to go back home, 
and become general manager and president 
of that coal yard and coal administrator 
for the State of Connecticut—yes, get a bill 
through the legislature, if necessary—and 
make a reputation for yourself in business 
and public service before you tackle New 
York at all. Win a couple of games on your 
home grounds before you try the big city. 


521 


Well, I can’t tell you anything. Good-by, 
and good luck.” 


ACK went out of the big school building 

in a daze; and he felt dazed until some 
hours afterwards—he lost his way again 
and again in the confusing subway junc- 
tions—he found himself emerging from the 
subway on to Madison Avenue and 45th 
Street. 

The noblest view of New York City is 
from a steamer coming up the Ambrose 
Channel into the bay. Then the serried 
ranks of the skyscrapers look like a dream 
city in some old book romance. This is the 
great American city which looms into the 
sky like no other city in history; it is the 
New York which the visiting great men of 
the world—the Joffres and Balfours and 
Fochs and Clemenceaus—remember to the 
very end of life. 

But to Jack Farrington, toiling up the 
subway stairs after battling with a great 
crush of people in the caverns below, the 
prevailing impression was one of grayness. 
He seemed to have entered a dim, gray 
world. Gray pavements, with low gray curb- 
stones, and no trees or shrubs or flowers 
in sight; great gray buildings stretching up 
and up on all sides of him like the walls of a 
vast canyon, so high that he was afraid to 
look up and see their tops; zray-clad pedes- 
trians hurrying in all directions, and bump- 
ing into him if he did not watch out; and 
between the canyon walls a mist of grayish 
vapor that left a sting in his nostrils. 

It was all very huge, very depressing, to a 
boy from a country town. There was a 
roar like distant surf in his ears; it was 
made up of the thunder of elevated trains 
from Third Avenue, of the honks and hoots 
of taxicabs and great, glossy private cars, 
of the footfalls of millions of people beating 
on cement pavements, of distant voices 
throbbing in a sort of endless chorus—the 
roar of the Giant’s House, the endless throb 
and murmur of the hugest human hive in 
the world. 

Jack noticed that, although it was still 
afternoon, the light that filtered down 
through the canyon walls was dim, and 
that in most of the hotel rooms and business 
offices in these vast structures electric lights 
were burning. There is no real daylight in 
that part of New York; only by looking per- 
pendicularly upward can you see the sky 
at all, and across each glimpse of blue you 
see—not fleecy white clouds—but threads 
of dirty smoke and steam. 

Jack was jostled so hard by a man hurry- 
ing toward the subway entrance that he 
dropped his suitcase. The man cursed him, 
in foreign dialect, for getting in the way, 
and then ran on. Jack picked up his suitcase 
and walked carefully through the throngs 
in the direction of a policeman. 

“Please tell me how to get to 49 West 
46th Street,” he said. 

“One and a half blocks west,” roared the 
officer, in stentorian tones that barely car- 
ried above the din of the traffic. And Jack, 
noticing that the big policeman’s white- 
gloved hand jerked in a certain direction, 
crossed the street carefully when the traffic 
was halted, and set out to find himself a 
room. 


UMBER 49, on West 46th Street, was a 
brownstone house, never very hand- 
some in its best days, and now occupied by 
an elderly dressmaker who rented rooms to 
lodgers. It has long since been torn down, 
and replaced by a business building. But 
when Jack rang the door bell, he saw a sign 
that read ‘‘Madame Marie, Modes,” and 
he wondered if a Frenchwoman would an- 
swer the bell. He was not long in doubt. 
A pleasant, elderly American woman opened 
the door, looked Jack up and down, found 
something evidently satisfactory in his 
clear skin, neatly brushed hair, and blue 
eyes and showed him at once to the only 
room she had for $20 a month. It was on the 
fourth floor and was lighted only by a sky- 
light. The room had a small iron bed, a 
washstand, a bureau, a shelf with a curtain 
over it for clothes, and a rag rug on the floor. 
Jack paid $5 for his first week’s rent and 
said pleasantly to the landlady that he had 
expected to see a Frenchwoman, by reason 
of the name on the door. “That is the firm 
name,” she said. ‘Madame Marie is always 
supposed to be abroad. My sister and I are 
named Wilson; we bought the business some 
time ago.” 

“From Madame Marie?” 

“Well, not exactly.” Miss Wilson smiled. 
“From Miss O’Rourke. You see, it helps to 
havea French name if you make dresses in 
New York. Come into the showroom some 
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time, and I'll be glad to show you some 
of our latest.” 

She smiled, and depatted briskly. Jack 
wondered why she had asked no questions. 
But Miss Wilson, after thirty years of experi- 
ence with lodgers, was able to size up a 
visitor from his appearance with uncanny 
accuracy. 

“Another rube,’’ she was saying to herself. 
“Nice-looking boy; hope he makes out all 
right.” 

But, having ten other lodgers and the 
cares of a dressmaking business on her mind, 
she dismissed Jack from her mind at once. 
It was six o’clock in the evening; Jack un- 
packed his collars and shirts, and his books, 
and his worn raincoat; after arranging these 
things in the room, he wondered why there 
was no chair to sit on. Evidently the land- 
lady had forgotten to provide one. He sat 
on the bed for some time. It was supper 
time. Where should he go for supper? His 
mother would be cooking supper now at 
home. He felt the lump again in his throat; 
it was the first time he had ever spent a 
night away from home. : 

After a while he went out and walked in a 
lonely fashion down the street toward Sixth 
Avenue. He noticed just as many people on 
it as before—fat women, carrying large 
vanity bags, and messenger boys with tele- 
grams, and 4 tailor carrying a big armful of 
pressed suits, and nondescript men of all 
kinds—mostly short, swarthy men—men 
who looked like foreigners. 

At the Sixth Avenue corner, Jack turned 
north, looking in the shop windows. He was 
fascinated by a window marked ‘Parisian 
Rétisserie,” behind which six or eight rows 
of chickens revolved on ‘spits‘in front of a 
fire. Under a mistaken impression that this 
must be a very expensive restaurant, Jack 
went further and came to a lunch room, 
where he ate two frankfurters and a plate 
of beans without pork and had a cup of 
cocoa. His check amounted, to his surprise, 
to fifty-five cents; the wily clerk behind the 
counter had correctly guessed that Jack was 
raw from the country. Had Jack protested the 
clerk would have drowned his protest under 
a storm of arguments and denunciations. 

Feeling sure that he had been cheated, 
Jack returned to his lodgings, buying an 
evening paper on the way: It had a pink 
outer page, on which the racing results 
were summarized under large Bevo 
Back in his room, Jack flung this paper on 
the floor after a vain se in it for any 
news worth reading. A man had gone crazy 


All day the sea gulls flew high above the 

fishing banks, as if they could see the storm 

that was coming up over the bend of the 

world. Below them the fleet of Gloucester 

“‘Georgymen’’ rode at anchor, their rails 
manned with fishermen 


LL day the sea gulls flew high above 
the fishing banks, wheeling, poising, 
screaming their alarms—as if they 
could see from their airy vantage the 

storm that was coming up over the bend of 
the world. Below them the fleet of Gloucester 
“Georgymen’”’ rode at anchor, their rails 
manned with fishermen, lines in hand and 
clad in dun-colored oilskins, their decks 
slowly filling up with gray-backed, white- 
bellied codfish. 

The school of fish, which at first had been 
widely distributed, had steadily contracted 
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and stabbed his partner in Harlem or some- 
where—a girl had disappeared, and her 
parents were offering a reward—a Wall 
Street firm was announced to be solvent, in 
spite of a $100,000 defalcation by its cashief. 
These were the items that were displayed. 
They bored Jack, and he found nothing else 
in the paper but department store advertise- 
ments and many pages of comics and sports 
news. Surely, something of more interest 
had happened in the world that day. But if 
so, this newspaper had failed to report it. 
Pondering this question, Jack took off his 
clothes and got into bed. He glanced at his 
watch. It was not yet 7.30, but he felt worn 
out by the nervous strain of this first day 
in the metropolis. 

He tossed and turned a long time, how- 
ever, before sleep would come. And then, 
waking with a start of surprise, he found 
that it was eight o’clock in the morning, 
and time to get up and look for work. 

The subway platform, when Jack arrived 
there, was jammed ‘with workers—men and 
girls. As each train roared up to the plat- 
form, they fought and elbowed at one an- 
other for entrance; but the interior of each 
car was already jammed. Jack felt that a 
football scrimmage was hardly more fierce 
than this attack on the crowded cars; but 
in football you don’t scrimmage with girls. 
One girl’s blouse was torn so badly that she 
turned back from the crowd, with tears in 
her eyes. “I'll be late,” Jack heard her call 
to another girl; ‘‘they’ll fine me at the store, 
but I can’t go there like this.” 

Meanwhile, burly men in uniform were 
pushing at the backs of the people, and 
- eezing them in, with loud shouts of 
“Step a little lively! Watch your step!” 
And then, with a nerve-shattering clatter 
on an electric bell in the station, the train 
would grind out into the black tunnel, and 
another train packed with human sardines 
would take its place. 

So this was the subway in the rush hour! 
Jack pane at it in stupefaction so long that 
one of the guards told him to move on and 
quit blocking the platform. Quite by chance, 
he moved to the very end of the platform, 
and the car that stopped opposite him was 
not quite so full: He tripped, however, and 
fell headlong against a man who was clinging 
to a strap. The man shoved him off with one 
hand, but paid him no further attention— 
not even answering when Jack gasped, 
“Excuse me.’’ Manners are superfluous in 
the subway. Jack noticed that most of the 
seats were occupied by men while pale girls 
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stood up, swaying and clutching at the 
straps—which he found were greasy enam- 
eled metal—as the train rocked and hooted 
through the tube. After a few moments at 
dizzy speed it stopped at Fourteenth Street: 
A fresh crowd of people swarmed aboard 
and compressed themselves together; and 
then the train went screeching and rocking to 
the stop under Brooklyn Bridge, where thirty 
or forty men and girls all fought to get out, 
while as many more were fighting to get in. 


JACK was startled by these experiences. 
Most of his fellow passengers were plainly 
dressed clerks, but others were prosperous- 
looking men, with expensive clothes. Evi- 
dently, the whole population of'the financial 
district in New York rode down to work to- 
gether in these stuffy, overcrowded cars, 
where you could not even raise your arm to 
open your newspaper, so dense was the throng. 

It was Jack’s habit, and his mother had 
tried vainly to break him of it, to carry 
what little money he had in his vest pocket. 
He knew nothing of the danger that lurks 
in city crowds. It never occurred to him 
that every New Yorker has an instinctive 
trick of keeping his hand over his watch, 
and_.of carrying bills in a safe, inside ket. 
Jack’s whole stock of money, at the mo- 
ment, was $33 in bills and some silver coins. 
The coins were in his trousers pocket; the 
bills were, as usual, in his vest. 

But were they? 

Jack put a finger there to find out. And 
the pocket was empty! : 

He felt an icy chill. He probed in every 

ket—he found a dollar or two in silver 
and nickels. But-the bills had gone. 

He wrenched his way through the crowd, 
somehow, and approached the blue-clad 
guard at the end of the car. He tried to 
speak, and his throat was gummed. Then 
he shouted at the guard: 

“Wait! Stop the train! A pickpocket— 
I’ve been robbed!’ - 

“Well,” growled the guard, “you aren’t 
the first one.’’ And then, in loud, gruff tones, 
he shouted, ‘‘Wall Street.”’ 

- The train stopped, and while a hundred 
people struggled out of the car Jack plied 
the guard with questions. What could he 
do? In such a crush, any one of a dozen men 
in the car might have picked his pocket. 
Where were the police? To whom could he 
report his loss? Was there any chance of 
etting his money back? He must get it 
ack! It was all he had to live on—to buy a 
ticket back home. 


A Living Gale 


By 
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Illustrated by Joun E. Jackson 


until the pick of the fishing centered in the 
shoal water just to windward of the Lurcher, 
a great submarine peak whose cap is but 
three fathoms from the surface in calm 
weather. In the early. morning the scattered 
fleet, seeing the good fortune of their com- 
rades in the shoal water, beat up, or ran 
down, according to their positions, and 
dropped anchor over the vein of profit. 

The blindest skipper in the fleet could see, 
in view of the threatening look of the sky, 
that the vessels were dangerously; bunched 
together; but the luck at hand would put 
the wives and babies at home to windward 
of the pinching present—they might search 
a week for its like; so, blind to the signals 
in the northeast, deaf to the moan of the 
shoal to leeward, the fleet, taking desperate 
chances, continued to reap the harvest. 
Big dividends are always in shoal water. 

The schooner Clytie, Essex-built, was 
anchored right over a cup-shaped depression 
on the floor of the ocean. In this natural 
aquarium, the codfish disported themselves 
to the limits of its environs or darted at the 
bait that seemed to come so providentially 
down through the blue depths above them; 
the dazzling scales of the herring blinding 
their eyes to the hidden barb. Placidly, tri- 
umphantly, the Clytie rode down each suc- 
cessive sea, and the crew went on all day 
hauling up fish after fish; now singly, now in 
pairs; betimes, a monster halibut. 

At five o’clock there came a sudden chill 


in the air as if the freshening breeze had 
swept over acres of ice fields, and the vessel 
began nosing her bow around to the north- 
east. The skipper dropped his lines, went 
halfway down the after companionway, 
stooped, noted the time of day and glanced 
at the barometer. 

“Haul in; and give her more cable!” 

Spurred on by the threatening look of the 
weather, the crew, in all haste, adjusted 
washtubs and splitting boards and began 
their attack on the weltering mass of codfish 
that filled the pens on deck to overflowing. 

“There'll be plenty of fresh air before day- 
light,” said a splitter, glancing into the 
northeast. 

The cold increased in severity, the shrouds 
began to pipe, and soon men were plunging 
their frozen mittens into the washtubs to 
extract the comfort that is in sea-water 
when the mercury settles around zero. The 
snow began to sift down, and beneath its 
white and wavering curtain the undulating 
sea ran away, black as a pit of anthracite. 
Men were now brushing tiny icicles from 
their beards with the stiffened sleeves of 
their oilskins, 


MDNIGHT had come and gone when 

the last fish was dressed and pitched 
below. The men now crowded into the little 
low-ceilinged, triangular forecastle with the 
foremast coming down through the deck 
to be stepped in the keel, .its stretch of 
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The guard paid little attention. “You 
can go to the policeman on the platform,” 
he said grudgingly. ‘‘But he won’t do any- 
thing for you. How can he?” 

Jack jumped off the car, despairingly, 
just as the doors were beginning to slide 
shut. He found a policeman and repeated 
his questions. The policeman held out no 
hope whatever that the money could be 
found. “If you make a complaint against 
somebody, I'll arrest him,” he said. ‘Why 
didn’t you grab the fellow’s arm and hang 
on to him?” 

‘I: didn’t even feel him reach for the 
money,” answered Jack, bitterly. “It might 
have been the man I bumped into. It might 
have been any of a hundred men.” 

The policeman proffered what scant com- 
fort he could and made a note of Jack's 
name and address, But Jack could realize 
that there was no chance of finding the thief 
—it would be easier to find a particular straw 
in a haystack. Dripping with cold sweat, 
and with a feeling in his heart that anybody 
who can’t take care of his money deserves 
to lose it, Jack came up out of the subway, 
He looked at the throngs on Broadway un- 
seeingly. He was alone now and practically 
destitute—what could he do? Starve? Make 
a desperate effort to walk home, like a 
hobo? 

But then he remembered that he knew 
one man in New York—Mr. Johnson Fales 
Smith and that he had been going to see 
another man—the employment manager 
at the Union Federal Trust Company. His 
head was beginning to ache badly, and his 
nerves were in disorder. He tried to pull 
himself together by taking. deep breaths 
and inflating his chest and arching his back, 
as he had often done on the athletic field. 
It seemed to help a little. He asked his way 
to the Union Federal Trust Company; 
it-was a huge building with immense plate 
glass windows, and a broad flight of white 
marble steps. 

He looked very young and very frail as 
he trudged up those immaculate steps. He 
asked for Mr. Jacob Sears, and the doorman 
—who seemed seven feet tall, and broad in 
proportion, told him to take the elevator to 
room 505. 

Arrived there, Jack again asked a pleas- 
ant-faced girl at an outer desk if he might 
see Mr. Sears. 

“Mr. Sears is taking a vacation,’’ she 
answered. “He won't be back in town for 
three weeks.” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


lockers on either side, and its rows of bunks 
filled with damp bedclothes. Yankee, Portu- 
guese, Dane—it is a mixed crowd from all 
the world. Weatherbeaten, deep-eyed, their 
hands parboiled and their wrists ringed 
with “gurry sores,” their faces and oilskins 
splashed with cod-blood, the primal hunter 
instinct is satisfied, and as they glory in'the 
results of the chase there is an independent 
poise and an atmosphere of well-being about 
them.that is in the bearing of all men, no 
matter what their abode and condition, 
after a hard day’s work that has been well 
rewarded. 

Around and about the little forecastle 
they range, moving in unison to the lift of 
the sea beneath them, a huge sandwich of 
beef and bread in one hand and a steaming 
mug of coffee in the other. 

Fortified against the wild night that was 
imminent, the crew: filed up the narrow 
companionway, drew the vizors of their 
sou’westers down and looked the storm in 
the face. 

There was work to be done. The gale, 
edged with ice, was beating down furiously; 
every shrowd was piping, every halyard was 
whipping the masts incessantly; and the 
snow was whirling and spinning in great 
wreathes through -the rigging, over the 
booms and away to leeward. The anchor 
light was banked deep with the driven white 
and its glow blotted out. The vessel was 
making ice rapidly. Some portion of every 
wave through which she launched hersell 
came on board, and congealed the moment 
it struck her. It encased the foremast, It 
climbed the rigging as the mercury climbs 
a glass; it hung in icicles from all her forward 
gear, and enridged bosses and hummocks 
grew on the windlass and knightheads. The 
rails and deck became a glare that made a 
hand or foothold precarious. 

The Clytie was bravely doing the work 
the gale had cut out for her, climbing sea 
after sea, then measuring her length in the 
troughs beyond them, when the fishermen 
caught sight of a great liquid hill, far ahead, 
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rising out of the general tumult of 
waters. On it came, curving, caving— 
driving straight down upon them. 

It was an unequal contest. A pre- 
hensile part of three fourths of the 
earth’s surface was reaching out to 
sweep from its path a dancing chip. 
At twenty yards its crest exploded, a 
vengeful white danced and fluttered 
along its summit like the pennons in a 
charge of spearmen, and it began to 
gather its feet under it for the leap 
inboard. Had the brave little vessel 
had fair play, she would even now 
have overcome by the might of her 
buoyancy; but directly in advance of 
the great wave—like a vidette thrown 
out to confound and draw the fire of 
the assaulted—was a lesser one. Ere 
the Clytie had finished with the small 
sea the big one was. upon her. 

Rising, she drove her bowsprit 
straight into the green heart of her 
enemy, reeled beneath the shock like 
a wrestler that is about to be over- 
come, and then was engulfed. The rig- 
ging, in that awful moment, was the 
place that offered the only hope of 
safety. The older men, keen-eyed by 
experience, forsook the deck with loud 
cries of warning. Some of the younger 
ones, brothers in spirit of those who 
put out a foot to a spent cannon 
ball rolling on the field of battle and 
have their legs taken off, lingered 
daringly. But when the sea showed 
its teeth they fled. 

Bill Stickley slipped twice in his 
flight and swears it was a century 
before he reached mid-rigging. Ned 
Doubtfire just reached the spreader, 
and as he felt the strength forsake 
his arms utterly through sheer terror 
he bit through the ice and sank his teeth 
into the pitchy shroud; but before Walter 
Mann and Ben Hudson had got even a hand- 
hold they were swept away in the torren- 
tial downpour, end over end, like the logs 
in a freshet. 

Mann displayed a remarkable example 
of what is called presence of mind. Swept 
over the deck in the bosom of the flood, he 
resisted the natural inclination to struggle 
toward the surface and, diving straight 
down, seized hold of the mainsheet as he 
was passing over the taffrail. 

Hudson, one of those who had lingered 
daringly, was less fortunate. A courage that 
is half bravado, half the delirium of battle, 
that leads a forlorn hope straight into the 
mouth of hell, possessed him. Ox-shouldered, 
straight-hipped, he hooked an arm through 
a near-by halyard, lowered his head and for 
one moment dwelt upon the glory that 
might be reaped by being the last to face a 
peril that had routed all the others; but 
when he caught sight of the sea’s bulk, saw 
how the dimensions of the little schooner 
seemed to shrink against the huge, green 
front, and sensed the force and speed in the 
seething crest, he became terrified. It was 


OUSIN ELLEN went to the Corners 
post office for the mail one afternoon 
and brought home a curious letter 
for the Old Squire. 

The Old Squire laid this letter beside his 
plate at table, for we were just sitting down 
to supper. Afterward, when we had finished, 
he handed it to me. “I haven’t my glasses 
here,” he said. ‘‘Open and read it for me, if 
you will”; and I did so. It was dated at a 
Place locally known as “Jericho,” thirty or 
thirty-five miles to the northwest of us; 
the same place where I subsequently made 
my first effort as a district schoolmaster. 
By a coincidence, too, the Old Squire, when 
he was quite young, had taught a term of 
winter school there. 

The handwriting of the letter was un- 
usually bad, the spelling queer, to say the 
best of it. And as for punctuation, there was 
none; it was all in one long, breathless sen- 
tence. It ran: ‘‘Deer Sur, I bin tole you guv 
tham—"’ Here I came to a standstill for 
some moments on a word which, as written, 
Proved to be ‘vassels’; and while I was puz- 
zling over it Grandmother Ruth remarked, 
Ironically, that she was afraid the Old 

uire’s early efforts as teacher in Jericho 

ad not been entirely successful. Meantime 
I made the word out and read on: “vassels 
and that big Bible and hem book at the 
Meetin house here and ‘you or sumbuddy 
oughter come and git em away fer the old 
Sussiety is all broke up now and moved 
away and they aint got enny minister now 
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Ned Doubtfire just reached the spreader. Before Walter Mann and Ben Hudson 
had got even a handhold they were swept away in the torrential downpour, end 
over end, like the logs in a freshet 


but a swift bound to the rigging, but the 
sea would be swifter. He laid hold upon the 
halyard and tried to draw himself up, hand 
over hand, out of the path of the danger, 
but the iced rope failed his grasp. 

Then the sea caught him, caught him 
challenging a blow with three fourths of the 
earth’s surface behind it, wrapped angry, 
frothy arms about him,—oh, so close !—tore 
him from the handholds he attempted to 
grasp one after another, trampled over the 
deck and bore him into the yeasty waves 
astern. 

Small as was the resistance offered, the 
little vessel broke the alignment of her 
enemy. As if maddened by the opposition, 
the sea rushed furiously here and there, 
peeled the foresail from its leach-ropes, 
broke the gaff and boom, and dashed out the 
bulwarks, leaving the stanchions standing 
up bare and rib-like. With a slow weaving 
motion the vessel broke through the flood 
that overwhelmed her, and, churned into a 
surf by her upheaval, it poured from her, 
port and starboard. 

Verily, it needed but little imagination 
on the part of the ancients to personify the 
elements. The wind shrieked with increased 


fury. It blew “‘a living gale.”” No man could 
face it and draw breath, or make head 
against it unaided. It searched out the 
spaces under bait-boards nailed down to 
the house and pried them off as if with a 
crowbar. The halyards that had never ceased 
to whip the masts now stood out, bellying, 
taut. The high note drawn out from the 
shrouds, which had heretofore risen and 
fallen, was now an unbroken shriek. 

On a sudden, the vessel threw her bow- 
sprit in the air and then fell. off drunkenly 
in the trough of a sea. As she came swiftly 
to, she shouldered her port bow under a 
beating comber that breached her com- 
pletely. 

“We're adrift!” came the hoarse cry. 

The skipper dragged himself along the rail 
and placed his hand on the cable. The prac- 
ticed sense read a terrible message in the 
throb and impulse transmitted along the 
hundred fathom of mooring. The anchor, 
torn from its bed by the shock of the great 
sea, was now gripping, now bounding along 
the floor of the ocean. 

To leeward was the shoal, its cap but 
three fathoms from the surface in a calm; it 
was now a tumultuous area of foam, at 
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ruin and last spring the river-drivers got 
in and camped nights thar and Rackerbites 
hos got to holdin meetins in it and tuff fellers 
goes thar nights to play cards and karouze 
which is a disgraceful and thought I oughter 
tell ye and have ye come and git them vas- 
sels away. Your frend and _ welwisher 
Amasa Green” 

Before I finished Ellen had glanced up 
from her own letters and was laughing. 
Grandmother Ruth, however, was now look- 
ing very stern, andthe Old Squire thoughtful. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘I did give the communion 
service to the Methodist church there, and 
gave a Bible and hymn book for the pulpit. 
They asked me to help them, and I did. But 
that was fifteen years ago. There had re- 
cently been a revival of religion in the place. 
The converts had worked hard to build their 
little new church, and the Methodist con- 
ference had sent them a minister.” 

“I have always thought it was just as 
well to give what we have to give to our 
own denomination,’’ Gram remarked, some- 
what austerely. , 

“All Christians are good people, Ruth,” 


the Old Squire replied, defensively. “That 
little new society was making a great effort 
to start a church. I was glad to help them. 

“But things have since gone badly with 
them,” he continued. ‘‘When the hard times 
came on after the Civil War, five families 
left their farms and moved to Haverhill to 
get work in the shoe factories. I heard, too, 
that a Mormon missionary induced some of 
the people to emigrate so Utah. The confer- 
ence stopped sending them a minister, and 
the. church ran out—like an abandoned 
farm. It is sad that things sometimes turn 
out that way.” 

“Well, Joseph, I guess you will have to go 
over there and get your donation and fetch 
it home,’’ Gram remarked: ‘‘It doesn’t seem 
to be appreciated. And I don’t know just 
what we can:‘do with it all, after you bring 
it home,’’ Gram continued. ‘I suppose we 
shall have to pack it away up garret along 
with those clocks you once speculated in.” 
That was a sore subject, and the Old Squire’s 
face relaxed in a rather wry smile. “For, of 
course, after being used for the sacrament, 
we couldn’t put that flagon and the chalices 
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times, like an inverted Niagara, break- 
ing masthead high. Directly in their 
drift rodethree vessels, like themselves 
the victims of the hurricane. If they 
dragged down upon one and collided, 
both vessels would be instantly broken 
into kindling wood. 


THs peril escaped, the shoal stood 
ready to draw them into its mael- 
strom. A yard of canvas in such a 
gale, if it but held, would carry them 
past the impending dangers. The 
mainsail had been three-reefed against 
this very emergency. 

The men began the struggle. The 
choked blocks, the halyards cased in 
ice and the stiffened canvas were freed 
at last. While the storm howled and 
the wintry gusts wrestled with fingers 
that were tipped with blood, the slat- 
ting mainsail was swayed into place. 
The hurricane caught it, and the ves- 
sel heeled down until the billows in an 
angry froth churned over her house. 
As if it had been lying in wait for the 
mark presented, a razor-backed sea 
rolled down, climbed the rail, struck 
the bellying sail full, split it from leach 
to leach and drove through the breech 
it had made for itseli. The gaff, swept 
against the rigging, was shattered into 
fragments. 

The commander who takes desper- 
ate chances should know what to do, 
and how to do it, when the chances 
begin to show their teeth. Our skipper 
answered for himself in the command 
that rose above the roar of the storm: 

“Cut away the spars!” 

The crew obeyed like men who have 
heard their own judgment pronounced 
aloud. The axes are brought, the keen 
blades bite deep, the yellow chips fly, and 
for the second time in their lives the tall 
pines begin to shiver and totter. 

“Stand clear!” 

An unusual roll of the schooner and the 

spars go crashing over the sides, crushing 
in on their way:the unbroken stanchions 
and bulwarks level with the deck. 
. The gale, cheated of its tall vantage, 
could do no more. The vessel, stripped now 
like a fighter for battle, fetched up and went 
on launching her low hull triumphantly 
through the racing seas. 

The storm passed. They rigged a jury 
mast and lashed it to the stump of a spar. 
A fair wind favored them, and they slowly 
worked their way homeward. Up where the 
spires of Thacher’s looked kindly down, 
and in past the Point, they made their 


way. 

When the vessel finally glided to her an- 
chorage, a crowd stood looking down on the 
dismantled hull,—the jagged spar stumps, 
the decks washed bare of paint, the stan- 
chions standing up bare and rib-like,— 
exulting in the home-coming of the con- 
querors with an exultation that was too deep 
for cheers. 


to everyday use here in the house,” Gram 
went on, reflectively. 

“Do you remember what you paid for 
that service?” she asked a few minutes later; 
she always felt abliged to keep an eye to the 
family expenditures. 

“As near as I remember, the Bible and 
hymnal were fourteen dollars,” the Old 
Squire said. “I sent to the Methodist Book 
Concern in New York for them. The flagon, 
chalices and paten were plated ware. | be- 
lieve they were thirty or thirty-five dollars.” 

“Well, I think you would better. go get 
them,”’ Gram said, sententiously. ‘“That’s 
too much to be left round amongst river- 
drivers and ‘Rackabites’—whatever they 


re. 

“T think so, too, Ruth,” the Old Squire 
replied, in a conciliatory tone. “I will drive 
over and look them. up. I will go next 
Monday.” 

“But what in the world are ‘Rackabites’?” 
Ellen exclaimed. ‘‘Doesn’t this Mr. Green 
say the ‘Rackabites’ have taken possession 
of the meetinghouse?”’ 

The Old Squire looked puzzled. ‘There 
was a sect called Rechabites in Scriptural 
times, I believe,’’ he said, at length. “But 
I never heard there were any of them in this 
country.” 


Bu the following Monday and Tuesday 
proved very wet; and: next day Uncle 
Lucas Bushnell and Aunt Barbara arrived 
from Portland for their annual visit at the 
old farm. The Old Squire could not very well 
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leave while they were there; but he said 
I might go, if I would, and Ellen offered to 
go with me. She was curious concerning 
those ‘‘Rackabites.’’ She had looked up 
Rechabites in the Bible dictionary, and it 
said that in Bible times they had been an 
Arab sect, descendants of Jonadab, an Arab 
chief; but it seemed unlikely that we should 
discover many Arabs in Maine. 

On Thursday morning we rose very early 
and set off before sunrise. It was a glorious 
September morning, following the rain. 
Ellen, I recall, was in high spirits. 

By the aid of numerous guideboards, we 
reached Jericho just before one 
o'clock. 

'. There was no difficulty in entering 
the old meetinghouse, for the door 
stood half open and stuck so fast 
that it could neither be opened 
farther nor shut. Inside, the edifice 
was in a sad state of neglect. The 
pews had been provided with little 
doors, but most of these were now 
off their hinges and lying about. 
Many of the windowpanes were 
broken, and the shades hanging 
awry. The roof, too, had begun to 
leak, and the stove pipe had fallen. 

But on ascending the little flight 
of steps which led to the pulpit we 
found the large Bible lying open and 
the hymnal beside it. The vandals 
had, at least, respected the Scrip- 
tures, 

There was a tiny cupboard inside 
the pulpit, which had once been 
locked, but now the lock was broken; 
and it was in this quaint receptacle 
that we found the communion serv- 
ice: the upright flagon, the two spin- 
die-necked chalices and the broad, 
flat paten for the little cubes of 
‘Eucharist bread. 

We wrapped the things up in the 
tissue paper we had brought for the purpose 
and tied up the Bible and hymn book, 
ready for transportation homeward. 

The question of lunch now arose, for we 
had had a very early breakfast; giving Whis- 
tle his oats outside, we fetched in the suit- 
case and proceeded to refresh ourselves, 
sitting in one of the pews near the door. 
We made some haste, for we had a long drive 
to reach home before dark. Ere we had fin- 
ished, a slight noise caused us to glance 
around. Peeping in at the door, stood a girl 
with flaxen hair all a-tousle, freckled face 
and blue eyes, round as half dollars—the 
.wildest-looking child I ever saw. “‘Come in,” 
Ellen said and laughed in spite of herself; 
and I said, ‘Don’t be frightened.’’ But at 
sound of our voices, the girl drew back sud- 
denly, and we heard her bare feet running 
away. 

rs we're discovered,’’ Ellen said. “I 
wonder if that was a youthful ‘Rackabite’? 
By the way she ran, I imagine she has gone 
to give an alarm.” 

And so it proved, for while we were pack- 
ing the service in the suitcase on the steps 
outside a group of people, not less than ten, 
men and women, were seen coming along the 
highway, at a distance beyond the Green 
farm. Plainly they were hurrying; some of 
the women were running. Ellen stood up, 
watching them. ‘We are evidently the object 
of that!” said she. ‘‘What do you suppose. 
they want? Are they ‘Rackabites’? Shall we 
unhitch Whistle and get away?” 

On second thought, we decided to wait 
and see what they wanted. The on-comers 
hooked even queerer as they approached; the 
men were short, thick-set fellows, without 
their coats; the women were in blue calico 
with up-rolled sleeves; and bareheaded. 

“Those are not Americans,”’ Ellen whis- 
pered. “They are some kind of foreigners.” 


‘THE whole party rushed up quite near 
the steps, then stopped short, exclaiming, 
gesticulating, evidently in considerable ex- 
citement; but what they were saying was, 
at first, wholly unintelligible to us, except 
that it was something about the meeting- 
house and the Bible and the service which 
they saw in the open suitcase. 

“Does any one of you speak English?’’ 
I asked, at length, and Ellen put the same 
question twice. One of the blue-clad, flaxen- 
haired women nodded. ‘I spik him,” she 
cried. 

‘Then tell us what you want,” Ellen said. 

The woman came forward a step, while 
the others gazed on her admiringly. 

“We ban mak choorch,’’ she enunciated 


slowly. ‘‘We ban haf meenister com soon, 

ver soon. We ban mak choorch aw-right. 

We want dese tings lef." * ' 
Ellen attempted to explain that the Bible 
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and communion service belonged to the 
Methodists who built the church and wor- 
shipped there. The woman merely smiled 
broadly; they all smiled, alternately shak- 
ing their heads or nodding in a puzzled 
way. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Amasa Green, 
with whom we had first spoken on our 
arrival that day, came forth from her house 
and .approached with laudable intent of 
bridging ‘‘the gulf of speech.’ “These folks 
are Finns,”’ she said. ‘‘They have just ar- 
rived in this country and have settled on 
the old farms around here. They appear to 
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to have them settling here in place of our 
former neighbors. I don't know just what 
their religion is,’ she continued. ‘I guess 
they are Christian people—Lutherans, per- 
haps. They seem to want the meetinghouse 
and the Bible.” 

We bade her good-by and started to drive 
away, when the Finnish woman came run- 
ning after us. ‘‘We ban buy!” she cried. 
“We ban buy dart tings! What you tak?” 

“But how much shall we ask?’’ I queried. 
“Tt cost thirty-five dollars, the Old Squire 
told us.” 

“Well, it’s secondhand,” Ellen said, witha 


ges 
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‘Then tell us what you want,”’ Ellen said. The woman came forward a step, while the others 


gazed on her admiringly. ‘‘We ban mak choorch,"’ she enunciated slowly 


think that the town or the state owns the 
meetinghouses, and that the folks who live 
nearest around them have a right to hold 
meetings in them. They say that is the way 
churches are owned in Finland. My husband 
and I have told them differently, but they 
don’t believe it.” 

Then she talked with the woman who 
claimed to speak English, telling her who we 
were, and why we had come. This she suc- 
ceeded in making the Finnish woman under- 
stand; and the latter communicated it to 
the others. They seemed quite disconsolate 
at first and conferred mournfully together 
for some time. 

Meanwhile we put the suitcase in the 
buggy, unhitched Whistle and prepared to 
depart. ‘They are very simple people,” 
Mrs. Green said to us. “I think they are 
honest and kind-hearted.” 

“Are they ‘Rackabites’?”’ Ellen asked her. 
“Ts that their religious. creed?”’ 

“Oh, that’s what my husband calls them,” 
Mrs. Green said, laughing. ‘‘Amasa doesn’t 
like them very well; that is, he doesn’t like 

man at 
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tory of Ejicke- 
meyer & Oster- 
held, Steinmetz 
was put to work 
making com- 
plete drawings of 
a motor for electric street cars. Such a motor 
had been designed by Rudolf Eickemeyer and 
Stephen D. Field, but it was comparatively 
crude. Never before had Steinmetz actually 
worked on electrical apparatus. Never before 
had he come so close to the actual use of 
electricity incommercial and practical affairs, 

All through these busy months he was 
brought into constant contact with both 
Eickemeyer and Field. These men were 
skilled inventors, particularly interested 
in electric street cars. Field had invented a 
“system” of electric-car propulsion, and 
Eickemeyer had agreed to manufacture 
the motors. 

Both Eickemeyer and Field had been 
associated together, five years previously, 
in some of the earliest attempts to operate 
cars by electricity on the New York elevated 
road. Mr. Field, who was one of the first 
men to experiment with electric traction, 
designed the motor for these tests. It was 
installed on a separate locomotive—a crude 
and clumsy affair compared with the trim, 
businesslike electric - locomotives . of . the 
present time—instead of being placed on the 
cars which carried the passengers, as in the 


a young 
drafts- 


droll look. ‘“‘What if we say twenty-five 
dollars?” 

That appeared not far wrong, and with the 
assistance of Mrs. Green, who had now 
joined the Finnish woman, we finally made 
the latter understand what the price would 
be. Thereupon she hastened back to the 
others, and an animated discussion began 
among them—while we waited. At last, 
several of the group looked in our direction 
and nodded violently, then set off to run 
back along the road. 

“That means it’s a bargain, I guess,’ 
Ellen said, greatly amused, as was also Mrs. 
Green. ‘“‘They are going for their money,” 
the latter said. ‘“‘They keep it hidden at 
home in all sorts of secret places. Oh, they 
are very thrifty people, but simple.” 

Not so. very simple, either, I conclude, 
for after we had waited there a good while 
longer the woman and one of the men re- 
appeared, coming back, with the others 
trailing after them far in the rear. On reach- 
ing us the woman, with many smiles, prof- 
fered a roll of one-dollar bills which on being 
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case of a street car. This motor 
was series wound for 1100 
volts and was mounted on the 
rear truck. It drove the wheels 
of the car by a crank and side 
bar, like the driving rod of a 
steam locomotive. A liquid 
rheostat in the cab provided 
regulation of the speed. 

In actional operation this 
electric locomotive did not 
give a good account of itself. 
It lacked simplicity and could 
not develop sufficient power 
to haul a whole train of cars. 

This was in 1885; by ‘the 
time that Steinmetz began 
working for Eickemeyer, Field 
had given up his experiments 
on the elevated road and had 
designed a new type of.motor the 
for street cars. With this 
motor he used an overhead trolley to con- 
duct the current from the wire to the arma- 
ture of the.motor. This was the motor on 
the drawings for which Steinmetz. worked. 
{t was an‘improvement on the Field-Eicke- 
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counted proved to total no more than sixteen 
dollars; whereupon Ellen shook her head 
and: told her that nine dollars more were 
needed, indicating the deficit on her fingers, 
At that, the woman gazed sadly at the man 
for some moments; they then went back to 
meet the others, and another long conference 
in the road followed. At last they produced 
four more one-dollar bills, which the woman 
offered us, with more smiles. But Ellen still 
shook her head'and told off five on her fingers, 

Affliction now fell on the whole group. 
They sorrowed and shrugged together— 
so long that we finally started to drive away, 
quite out of patience. But shouts in 
the rear brought us to a halt. The 
woman and man again approached, 
and the man laboriously excavated 
from somewhere on his person an 
English gold sovereign, one he had 
probably obtained on his way to 
America. With doleful look he now 
proffered this. 

“Well, that is four dollars and 
eighty-six cents of it,” Ellen said. 

‘Take it and let’s be off,” [ urged; 
for the transaction was growing 
painful as well as lingering. So Ellen 
took the money, and, getting down, 
put the old suitcase and its contents 
in the woman’s hands—and the 
bargain was consummated. 

It was now between four and five 
in the afternoon; and we didn't 
reach home that night until nearly 
eleven—after everyone had retired. 
But at the breakfast table, next 
morning, Ellen recounted our ad- 
ventures at length, much to the 
amusement of Uncle Lucas and 
Aunt Barbara. ‘And here's the 
money, Gramp!”’ Ellen cried mer- 
rily. “It’s the best I could do for 
you.” And she handed him the 
twenty dollar bills and the sovereign. 

‘Bread upon the waters,’ Joseph!’’ Uncle 
Lucas exclaimed, laughing. “It’s come back 
‘after many days’.”” 

“Not all of it,” Gram observed. “It's 
ten dollars short.” 

As I feared, the Old Squire was somewhat 
scandalized by our collective bargaining. 
“IT am almost sorry you did not give the 
things to those poor people,”’ he said. ‘It is 
much to their credit that they wish to have 
a church there.” 

For a moment, Cousin Ellen looked dis- 
comfited; then she smiled roguishly. ‘‘Well, 
Gramp,”’ she said, ‘‘if you feel in any way 
reluctant to take that money, I can suggest 
something. Out in Dakota, where I am 
going, Mr. Masterman writes me that the 
settlers are building a church and want to 
raise money for a Sunday-school library. 
That twenty-four dollars and eighty-six 
cents would work in beautifully out there."’ 

“Good enough, my girl! You shall have 
it!’ the Old Squire cried, laughing. 

Uncle Lucas laughed, too, and winked at 
Aunt Barbara. 


ee 


meyer motor of 
1885, was wound 
for only about 
half the voltage 
and was -geared 
to the: traction 
wheels. 

Trouble was 
experienced with 
the overhead 
trolley. Con- 
trary to the 
present arrange- 
ment, the trolley 
wheel ran on top 
of the wire, not 
underneath it, 
and it would 
keep falling off. 
Field finally 
tried magnetiz- 
ing the wheel, so 
that the wire 
would be at- 
tracted toit. But 
the first time 
this was tried 
the wheel came 
off and pulled 
the whole trolley 
mechanism 
down upon the 
roof of the car. The cars were tested on the 
tracks of a street railway in Brooklyn, where 
trials were conducted almost every Sunday 
morning. Steinmetz accompanied Eicke- 
meyer and Field to see these trials. 
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Before long, Eickemeyer began to observe 
how much personal interest Steinmetz was 
taking in his work. It was about this time, 
too, that Steinmetz unexpectedly revealed 
to his employer how much he knew about 
chemistry. Eickemeyer, one morning, sud- 
denly entered the drafting room, where 
Steinmetz was working, and said: ‘Does 
anyone know what will take an aniline stain 
off my fingers?” 

“Yes,” replied Steinmetz, without hesi- 
tation, “sulphuric acid will do it.” 

Then he told Eickemeyer just how to 
apply the sulphuric acid; and the two had 
quite a chat for a few moments. From that 
time Eickemeyer became more and more 
interested in Steinmetz. 

Eickemeyer, who lived in a stately man- 
sion, with extensive grounds and a number 
of servants, began to invite Steinmetz to 
call at his home on Sunday afternoons. 
During these visits, the two men discussed 
in detail the electrical problems in which 
both were interested. Men who become as 
much fascinated as that by the work in 
which they are engaged almost always be- 
come unusually successful. About this time 
Eickemeyer felt that he needed an experi- 


mental laboratory. So he asked Steinmetz, 


to establish a laboratory at the factory. 
This was just what Steinmetz wanted. In a 
few weeks he was given the use of a small 
room on the second floor of the building 
next to the Eickemeyer factory. He had one 
man to help him; and part of the time he 
did not even have this man. Most of the 
work consisted of investigations requiring 
the uses of mathematics. A number of new 
ideas were worked out; and the friendly 
teamwork between Steinmetz and Eicke- 
meyer grew more pronounced. 

Steinmetz used to recall this laboratory 
with a vividness. that indicated how really 
barren and crude it was. 

“The laboratory,’”’ he said, ‘“‘came about 
as a matter of course. When I first began to 
work at Eickemeyer’s there was one other 
draftsman there—Mueller, at whose home 
I finally boarded. Later, the second floor 
of the next building to Eickemeyer’s factory 
was secured and a door was cut through, 
and that became my own room. At first I 
had a shop man working under me, and later 
a draftsman. The shop man did the mechani- 
cal work of the laboratory. He was not there 
at all times, as he was an expert machine 
repairer, and if anything went wrong with 
any of the machines in the factory he was 
sent for immediately. Then he would dis- 
appear from my room for a day or two at a 
stretch. 

“This was the room where Stephen D. 
Field used to come, to sit by the fire. It was a 
cold room in the winter; so I bought a goad- 
sized stove. It took a big fire to keep the 
stove going, and that made the room roast- 
ing hot. When I tried to check the fire, it 
would go out. We used parafin paper to 
rekindle the fire, and later we got some lin- 
seed oil from the pattern shop. This was 
rather explosive if used too freely. On one 
occasion I blew off the top of the stove.” 

This laboratory gradually became a very 
jolly place. One of Steinmetz’s jokes was 
to.pour a cup of linseed oil on the fire while 
Field sat dozing in a chair beside the stove. 
There would be an explosion, and Field 
‘would jump out of his chair in a fright 
.thinking the place was on fire. 

Steinmetz’s unfailing sense of humor 
helped him to .work the long hours he 
worked without suffering from ‘‘nerves.” 


Steinmetz and Magnetism 


Late in the summer of 1891, somewhat 
more than two years after young Carl 
Steinmetz landed in America, Eickemeyer 
gave him an important piece of work to do. 
He asked him to make calculations for the 
design of an electric railway motor of the 
same type as those now in use on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and 
other railroads. 

Electric motors, as designed and built to- 

ay, are wonderfully capable machines. 
They deliver a very high percentage of 
power; they are made in many sizes, and 
are of many types, suited to particular sorts 
of work. One kind of motor is especially 
intended to run electric elevators; another 
kind is built particularly to drive textile 
looms; still another, for use in steel mills; 
another to run an electric sewing machine 
or a clothes-washing machine. 

Some motors are traction motors—that is, 
they provide the motive power for electric 
‘Street cars or electric locomotives on rail- 
toads. Still others, and some of the very 
largest that are made, propel the battleships 
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of Uncle Sam’s navy. These last—marine 
type motors—tower thirty or forty feet into 
the air. They stand as high as the second 
story of an ordinary dwelling-house. And 
there are little bits of motors—so small that 
one of them seems almost lost in the palm 
of the hand—which operate electric clocks. 

There is no limit to the varieties and uses 
of all these electric motors. They are, in 
every case, carefully planned and skillfully 
built. The engineers who design them can 
tell in advance just how much power they 
will deliver, how fast they will run, how effi- 
cient they will be; and by efficiency is meant 
the volume of power they will produce com- 
pared with the volume of power which is 
required to keep these motors running. 

But at the period 
when Steinmetz was 
at work in the little 
laboratory at Yonkers 
electric motors were 
by no means so finely 
constructed, so effi- 
cient, or so. reliable 
as they are today. 
Those who designed 
them did not know 
in advance, as is the 
case at present, just 
how much power the 
motor would use up in 
running and how 
much it would de- 
liver in useful work 
to the machine which 
it was driving. This 
was especially true 
with what are known 
as alternating-cur- 
rent motors. These 
motors use one of the 
two kinds of elec- 
tricity—the alternat- 
ing current. The 
other kind is known 
as the direct current. 

The engineers of 
that day knew, of 
course, that magnetic 
flux would produce 
a current of elec- 
tricity whenever a 
conductor of elec- 
tricity, connected to 
a closed circuit, cut 
through the magnetic 
field. This principle 
of electro-magnetic 
induction was being 
successfully used from 1880 on, both in gen- 
erators and motors. 

Early in the progress of electrical de- 
velopment inventors had discovered that 
every electric generator is essentially a source 
of alternating current. They had also found 
that they: could. change this current,. before 
it passed into the working circuit, from 
alternating to direct by means of a com- 
mutator. 

The simplicity of the direct current and 
the lack of suitable devices for using the 
alternating current in practice caused most 
of the early electrical supply systems to 
be designed as direct-current circuits. 
Hence, up to about 1890, men were some- 
what more familiar with direct current char- 
acteristics than with those of the alternating 
current. 

Later,—and only a year or two later,— 
when the transformer and: the multiphase 
system of generating electrical energy led 
to more interest in the alternating current, 
engineers were to find themselves facing 
several intricate problems which are in- 
volved only in the alternating current. And 
in solving these, also, the mathematical 
genius of Steinmetz was to prove itself of 
immense value. 

At the earlier period of 1890, however, 
it was already realized that in the case of 
motors, whether designed for direct-current 
or alternating-current operation, the mag- 
netism of the magnetic circuit alternates; 
that is, it moves first in one direction, 
then in the opposite direction. This alter- 
nating movement produces a certain loss 
of magnetic flux, caused, it ‘is supposed, 
by molecular friction. It makes itself 
apparent by heat in the electromagnets of 
the motor. 

Until the time of Steinmetz, no one knew 
with any certainty what the ratio of this 
loss of magnetic flux might be to the elec- 
trical capacity of the motor. They simply 
knew there was a loss; but, not being able 
to determine in-what proportion it increased 
as the capacity of‘the motor was increased, 
they could not design motors of high effi- 
ciency. Furthermore, they did not know 
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which substance could produce the greatest 
volume of magnetism. 

The motor which Steinmetz was trying 
to design for Eickemeyer was an alternating- 
current single-phase motor with compen- 
sated windings. Steinmetz knew very well 
that the magnetism in the motor would 
alternate and therefore would consume 
power. This consumption of power within 
the motor itself, caused by loss of magnetic 
flux, is called the ‘‘hysteresis loss." 

As it is necessary to keep this loss down 
to the smallest possible point, Steinmetz 
began to figure out how he could do this and 
at the same time have the motor produce the 
greatest possible volume of power. Before 
long he discovered that there was no infor- 


Motor armatures, great and small. Steinmetz's discovery 
of the law of hysteresis made possible electric motors of 
gigantic size and marvelous efficiency 


mation in existence which would help him 
with this problem. No engineers knew a 
lutely what the power loss would be, in pro- 
portion to the amount of magnetism in a 
motor. Their usual method was simply to 
build a motor, or any piece of electrical 
apparatus, then test it; and if the loss was 
too high,—that is, if the machine became 
too hot,—they discarded it, scrapped it 
and designed another. ; 
Naturally, this was a most expensive and 
unsatisfactory way. So Steinmetz decided 
that the thing to find out was just how much 


* power loss would occur for a certain amount 


of magnetism in the iron of the motor. To 
discover this rule—or law, as electrical engi- 
neers call it—he found it necessary to make 
some profound mathematical calculations. It 
was a problem that could only be solved by 
mathematics. He worked at it for weeks— 
and finally he got the answer! 

When he had finished this important cal- 
culation, he drew up a table, similar to a 
multiplication table, which showed, without 
any further figuring of any kind, the amount 
of power loss for each particular volume of 
magnetism. 


Steinmetz’ s Modesty 


Doctor Steinmetz once told his own story 
of how he grappled with this problem, in the 
following simple, unboastful language: 

“IT knew there would be a loss of power in 
the alternating magnetism of the motor, 
and I wished to calculate this hysteresis 
loss, to get the efficiency of the motor. 
I therefore looked through the literature 
obtainable and found two tables of hysteresis 
losses given, one by Ewing, in his book on 
magnetism, and one by Kapp, in his little 
book on alternating currents. Unfortunately, 
the two tables disagreed with each other, 
and the curves given by:the tables differed 
in shape from each other. I then studied 
both tables and found that. Kapp’s table 
must contain a typographical-error, From 
Ewing's table, however, I derived mathe- 
matically a law, the ‘law of hysteresis,’ 
showing how the hysteresis loss increases 
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with the increase of magnetization. Roughly, 
it is that every time the magnetization 
doubles, the hysteresis loss trebles.”’ 

What this meant to the electrical engi- 
neers of that day and of the present day is 
thus explained by a scientific authority: 
“Tn plain words, Steinmetz gave us a method 
by which engineers can figure how much 
magnetizing current they should use in 
order to magnetize a given piece of iron to 
be used in an electrical generator or motor 
to throw off so many lines of magnetic flux. 
They could thus figure how many watts of 
loss there would be in the iron, and there- 
fore how hot the iron would become when 
worked under given conditions.” 

He began to be spoken of as a “powerful 
thinker,” a ‘‘man with a mighty mind,” a 
“‘marvel.”” He had become noted—and he 
had only been in the United States two 
years and a half, not even long enough to 
speak English perfectly! 

He was only twenty-six years of age; and, 
notwithstanding the excitement which his 
work produced, he remained as quiet in his 
manner and as diligent in his work as he 
had always been. He did not lose his head 
for a moment. 

It is quite certain that the year 1892 was 
one of the most important in the career of 
Charles P. Steinmetz. There were several 
events in that year which set it apart from 
other periods of his life. 

One of these was his final decision to make 
his name an American, instead of a German, 
name. Until this period in his life his actual 
name had always remained just as it was 
given to him at his christening—Carl 
August Rudolf Steinmetz. 

But since he had been living in America 
he had become enthusiastic about being 
an American. He decided that if he was going 
to be a real American he must have an 
American name. He therefore changed 
the “Carl’’ into its English equivalent, 
“Charles.” 

And he gave up his two German middle 
names. In their place he decided to have a 
single initial, like the many American names 
that he saw almost every day in newspapers, 
magazines and letters. The only thing that 
gave him any special thought was what his 
middle initial should be. 

While he was thinking this over, he re- 
ceived a visit one day from a man with 
whom he had studied at the University of 
Breslau—one of his old college chums, 
whom he had not seen for several years. 
This friend came into Eickemeyer’s labora- 
tory quite unexpectedly, and when he spied 
Steinmetz he stepped up to him, gave him a 
friendly slap on the back, and cried out, 
“Well, Proteus! How are you?” 

The sound of the familiar old college nick- 
name yee Steinmetz a thrill of delight. 
From that moment he always signed himself 
“Charles P. Steinmetz.” 


Good Times Ahead 


Another happening in this particular 
year was the way that Steinmetz began to 
show his friendly, social side, his enjoyment 
of companions, his happy, boyish love of 
fun and frolic. He had. become by this 
time quite a figure at the Sunday-night sup- 
pers at his employer, Eickemeyer’s: home; 
and at the home of Edward Mueller, where 
he boarded, he was quite one of the family, 
mingling in all-their good times and often 
having a romp with the children. 

And all this time, every day, through the 
weeks and months that were passing, Stein- 
metz, with the approval and assistance of 
Eickemeyer, was working on his law of 
magnetism and making tests of various 
kinds on iron and steel at the Eickemeyer 
laboratory. In doing this work he made use 
of an invention of Eickemeyer’s known as 
a magnetic bridge. He found this most use- 
ful in securing certain data as to the amount 
of magnetism of which various materials 
were capable. Because of this magnetic 
bridge and because of the kindly interest as 
well as the encouragement which Ejicke- 
meyer gave him, Steinmetz always gave 
credit to Eickemeyer for making it possible 
for him to do his big work on the law of 
magnetism. 

In 1892 a new electrical manufacturing 
company, the General Electric Company, 
which had just been organized that year, 
had heard about the electrical work of Eicke- 
‘meyer, and had also heard, of course,: about 
the remarkable - mathematical work of 
Steinmetz. The General Electric Company 
was. anxious to secure the patents of Eicke- 
meyer, and at a meeting in New York satis- 
factory terms of sale were agreed to. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Most clever people would be far more 
lovable if they had less fear of being a 
little ridiculous. 


A Boston CATERER is making his dough- 
nuts square instead of round and has asked 
for a patent on the idea. But who wants a 
square doughnut any more than a square 
piece of pie? There are some things too per- 
fect to be improved. 


You Can HaArpDLy take up a newspaper 
without finding in it a sober discussion of 
how to prevent the crimes of violence that 
are so common. One good way—the best, we 
think—would be to establish the habit of 
punishing the criminals. 


Tuey ARE TALKING about a “curfew 
law”’ in New York, which should set an hour 
when night clubs and such forms of enter- 
tainment must close. But the hour proposed 
is three in the morning; which shows what 
queer ideas: New Yorkers have about the 
proper time for going to bed. 


A Man Woo Dw a great and useful work 
in putting the world’s literature into books 
at once attractive and moderate in price died 
in England recently, His name was J. M. 
Dent, and,his famous ‘“‘Everyman’s Library” 
—prototype of several other similar under- 
takings—contains nearly eight hundred 
titles and has sold to the extent of twenty 
million copies. More than once he has printed 
books the sale of which did not seem likely 
to meet the cost of publication. “If it’s a 
good book,’”’ he would say, “and students 
want it cheap, they should have it, profit or 
no profit.” 


POPULAR vs. GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 


Os of the most striking economic facts 
of the present is the rate at which the 
ownership of our great industrial and rublic- 
service corporations is being diffused. The 
employees of the great industrial corpora- 
tions are buying shares in large numbers. 
The customers as well as the employees of 
the great public-service corporations are 
buying shares in even larger numbers. 
Thousands of small investors are also buying 
shares in corporations of which they are 
neither employees nor customers. Savings 
deposits are increasing. Building-and-loan 
associations are growing at a rapid rate. 
Insurance companies that specialize in in- 
dustrial insurance are growing phenome- 
nally. Labor unionsare increasing the number 
of labor banks. The diffusion of ownership, 
by these various methods, is proceeding so 
rapidly that figures are out of date before 
they can be published. In fact there is some 
misgiving lest it should proceed too rapidly 
for the highest safety. 

When large numbers of laborers, custom- 
‘ers and small investors from all walks of life 
become the owners of our great industries 
we shall have genuinely popular ownership. 
Ownersnip will be achieved by purchase, just 
as ownership of homes, furniture, radio sets 
and automobiles is achieved. When a man 
has bought and paid for a thing he knows 
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that he owns it and feels a genuine pride of 
ownership, such as he cannot possibly feel 
toward something that has been paid for out 
of taxes, even though he paid a part of the 
taxes. 

Men who work on publicly owned prop- 
erty never feel that they are the real owners 
or that they are really working for them- 
selves. The public owns the streets, but the 
workers on the streets feel no more interest 
in them than workers on property that be- 
longs to entire strangers. The public owns 
the city hall in every city, but the workers in 
the city hall do not feel that they are work- 
ing for themselves, any more than the work- 
ers in privately owned buildings. Even the 
workers in the post office feel no proprietary 
interest in that institution. But when work- 
ers in a factory have actually bought and 
paid for it, even in part; by purchasing 
shares in it, they begin to feel a real sense of 

roprietorship. When larger and larger num- 

rs of workers and customers acquire own- 
ership in this way we shall have genuinely 
popular ownership, which creates a feeling 
different from that created by government 
ownership. 

—Tuomas N. CARVER, 
Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University 


THE COW TREE 


NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 

SIX years ago the great traveler and 
naturalist, Alexander von Humboldt, saw, 
in Venezuela, a very curious tree which, 
in his own words, gave thee incisions in 
the trunk, an abundance of glutinous milk, 
tolerably thick, without any acridity and of 
an agreeable smell. . . . The negroes and’ 
free people who work in the plantations 
drank it, dipping into it their bread of maize 
or cassava. . . . The overseer of the farm 
told me the n 
during the season when this milk was most 
abundant.” 

Humboldt was a trained observer and an 
honest one. No one would sus him of 
drawing the long bow. Yet nothing further 
was heard of his interesting ‘‘cow tree.” 
It cannot have been common in Venezuela, 
or it would have attracted the attention of 
later travelers. It may even be extinct there 
today. Humboldt’s own reference to it, 
more or less buried in the extraordinary 
mass of his notes and observations, was 
pretty well forgotten. Even the scientific 
men of the present day, or most of them, 
are unfamiliar with it. 

But now, after all these years, another 
explorer, Prof. Samuel J. Record of Yale 
University, returns from Guatemala and 
reports the discovery of a tree of a sort 
hitherto unknown on this continent. The 


description he gives of it sounds singularly ; 


like that of Humboldt’s ‘cow tree.” It is 
a very tall tree with a dense canopy of 
leaves. ‘“‘At the first stroke of the axe a 
creamy white latex gushed from the bark. 
It looked so much like real milk, and was 
so free from stickiness, that I could not 
resist the temptation of tasting it. I found 
it sweet and palatable, and my only regret 
was that I had no way of carrying a quantity 
back to camp to try on a dish of bananas. 
When we left the tree, milk was flowing out 
of every break in the bark and running on 
the ground.” 

The discovery or rediscovery of this 
milk-giving tree is most interesting. It is 
too bad that neither Humboldt nor Record 
had the means of analyzing the milk. 
We should like to know its constituents, 
and whether it really resembles cow's milk 
in anything except appearance and taste. 
Undoubtedly the tree is suitable only to 
the tropics. We in the temperate zone can 
hardly expect to get much benefit from 
it, though it is just the kind of plant Mr. 
Henry Ford would like to see cultivated 
everywhere. He has no high opinion of the 
efficiency of the cow, we are told, and 
grudges the time spent on the care and 
nurture of such animals by men who might 
otherwise be comfortably engaged at good 
wages in the manufacture of automobiles. 

It may be, however, that the cow tree, 
if it is abundant enough, and if it gives 
a really nutritious milk, may form the basis 
of a canned-milk industry that will make 
the jungles of Guatemala or Venezuela hum 
with prosperity. Or perhaps it will under 
appropriate management produce a vege- 
table cheese for the delight of epicures. It 
may even happen that a future Burbank 
will cross the cow tree with the breadfruit 
tree and procure from the hybrid delicious 
bowls of bread and milk! 


grew sensibly fatter . 





A FAILURE IN MEDIATION 


THE attempt of the United States to 
mediate between Chile and Peru in the 
long-standing dispute between those nations 
over the right to the Tacna-Arica region has 
broken down at last. When our representa- 
tive, General Lassiter, reported that Chileans 
were bulldozing Peruvian voters and driv- 
ing them out of the province in order to 
prevent them from voting in the proposed 
plebiscite, it was clear that no other result 
was possible. The government of Chile in 
high dudgeon has now withdrawn its assent 
to our mediation, and'thé angry Chileans in 
Arica have amused themselves by shouting 
insults at General Lassiter whenever he ap- 
pears in public. Altogether an unfortunate 
episode in international mediation! 


AN AMERICAN EARL 


R. OLIVER ‘HENRY WALLOP, an 
Englishman who came over to the 
United States a number of years ago, became 
an American citizen and enga in cattle- 
raising in Wyoming, has now renounced his 
American citizenship in order to assume the 
English title of Earl of Portsmouth, to which 
he unexpectedlysucceeded on the death 
of an elder brother. Mr. Wallop was for 
two years a member of the legislature of 
Wyoming. . 


GERMANY AGAINST 
CONFISCATION 


AN interesting referendum was recently 
held in Germany to determine whether 
or not the government of the republic should 
seize without compensation the landed es- 
tates of the former kings and grand dukes 
who ruled over the numerous German states. 
According to the terms of the referendum, it 
was necessary for more than half the eligible 
voters to vote on the proposal in order to 
carry it into.effect. That would mean about 
20,000,000 votes. As a matter of fact only 
14,889,703 voted in favor of confiscation; 
and about 500,000 against it; so the royal 
estates are not to be seized. 


MORE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


FURTHER investigation by the special 
committee of the Senate has shown that 
the amount of money spent by the candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination in the 
Pennsylvania senatorial primary was at 
least $2,500,000 and perhaps nearly $3,000,- 
000. It also appeared that a forged letter, 
purporting to “ written by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, was used in the interests of Senator 
Pepper. The origin of the letter is still mys- 
terious, and the managers of the Pepper 
campaign insist that they used it believing it 
to be genuine: ~ 


SPAIN TO LEAVE THE LEAGUE 


PAIN is to follow the example of Brazil 
in withdrawing from the League of 
Nations. The official statement from Madrid 
says that Spain is to resign because it finds 
the League is an organization for war rather 
than for peace, but it is probable that Spain 
would have felt differently on that point if it 
had carried its point and got a prominent 
seat in the Council of the League. The with- 
drawal of these two nations certainly dimin- 
ishes the prestige of the League, but the 
importance of the organization will be greater 
with Germany in and Spain and Brazil out 
than it has béen, with Germany excluded 
from membership. 


CONGRESS AND AVIATION 


SOMETHING—perha all the excite- 
ment that Colonel Mitchell stirred up— 
has led Congress to take a more serious in- 
terest in Army and Navy aviation. The bills 
recently passed provide for an annual ex- 
— of $40,000,000 for five years to 

ring the Army flying force up to date and 
about twice as much for the Navy aviators. 
At the end of five years it is said that the 
Army will have 2200 modern fighting planes 
and the Navy 1600, besides two enormous 
rigid dirigibles. 


POTASH IN TEXAS 


FOR many years the American farmer has 
been dependent for his potash fertilizer 
on the Prussian or Alsatian potash mines, 
where the element occurs in great concen- 
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tration. Ever,since the war our scientific ex- 
plorers have been scouring our Own couniry 
in the hope of finding potash deposits suffi- 
cient in quantity to relieve us from depend- 
ence on the European mines. On the au- 
-thority of Dr. H. M. Payne, a well-known 
mining engineer, it is now said that nearly 
60,000 square miles in Texas are more or less 
underlain by potash deposits from five 
hundred to one thousand five hundred feet 
in thickness. If this field proves to be any- 
—s like as rich as represented, it contains 
all the potash we shall need for fertilizer for 
centuries to come. 


WERE OUR MOUND-BUILDERS 
MAYAS? 


‘THERE has been a good deal of interesting 


~ work done in recent years among the 
mounds which were left behindall through the 
Mississippi Valley by the mysterious prehis- 
toric race which we call the Mound-Builders, 
Prof. W. K. Moorehead of Andover Acad- 
emy has been investigating especially the 
mounds of Georgia and Tennessee, and he 
finds plenty of evidence to connect the peo- 
ple who threw up those mounds with the 
much more elaborate Maya culture that 


' prevailed in Yucatan and Central America, 


a thousand years ago or more. Woven cloth, 
and decorative symbols engraved on pipes, 
swords, and axes which are distinctly Mayan 
in type have been found, and some of the 
skeletons that were disclosed were found 
inclosed in engraved coffins of stone. 


MISCELLANY 
WATER-DRINKING 


Ts use of water, internally and external- 
- ly, in the treatment of disease dates from 
remote antiquity. As a healing measure its 
popularity has waxed and waned many 
times. It is just now in high favor. 

When water is given internally in the 
treatment of disease it is drunk either to 
exert its action as a fluid or as a vehicle to 
introduce into the body certain salts and 
minerals dissolved in it, as at the various 
spas. 

Since water constitutes so large a part of 
the body, and since so much is continually 
— away through the skin and the 

idneys, the necessity for taking it into the 
body regularly and in adequate amount 
is evident. But sometimes an unusual quan- 
tity of water is advisable in order that the 
system may be flushed when it contains too 
much uric acid or other injurious material, 
and in cases of poisoning or of autointoxica- 
tion. ; 

The temperature of the fluid drunk de- 
termines in a measure its manner of action; 
when taken cold it is excreted by the kid- 
neys, but when drunk hot, whether as hot 
water, or hot lemonade, or hot tea, it induces 


iration. 

When water is given to stimulate the 
action of the kidneys, it is usually better to 
drink plain or distilled water, though some- 
times a more definite result is obtained in 
the treatment of dropsy if the water holds 
some salt in solution. 

Drinking to eliminate uric acid should be 
done at regular hours, by night as well as 


‘by day, or else there will be no night elimina- 


tion, although the formation of the 
will go on without intermission. 

Water is useful too in the treatment of 
constipation, which is often caused by a too 
rapid absorption of water from the intestinal 
canal. This can be counteracted by plentiful 
water-drinking and by the eating of food 
containing a good deal of indigestible cel- 
lulose—bran; fruit and vegetable skins, and 
so on. One in good health, who desires to 
remain so, will do well to drink one or two 
glasses of water on rising, one between each 
meal, and one on retiring, besides the nor- 
mal drinking at mealtime. 


poison 


“THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK” 


A POPULAR song, identified with the 
fortunes of a popular politician, has 
made the sidewalks a New York famous 
throughout the country. It is interesting to 
learn that the first of ht was laid, shortly 
before 1720, by a woman, and one whose 
abilities would command the respect of any 
modern business girl. 

Mary Prevoost was married, at seventeen, 
to an importer upon some of whose trans- 
actions rested the suspicion of smuggling; a 
suspicion which neither she nor the public 
regarded very seriously. She helped her 
-husband in his affairs with both her little 
fortune and her brains. He soon died, leav- 
ing her, still a mere girl, with two babies and 
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an intricate business on her hands. The 
business she wound up quickly and to ad- 
vantage and proceeded to establish a blame- 
less provision business of her own. 

“Her country: house was on a side street,” 
relates Elisabeth Anthony Dexter, in a 
recent study of ‘Colonial Women of Af- 
fairs,’ “‘and in order to encourage business 
she had flat stones laid along her property 
and up to the streets on either side. This. was 
the first sidewalk in New York, and it at- 
tracted visitors from far and wide.” 

The business flourished amazingly. The. 
charming and prosperous young widow 
married James Alexander; but she did not 
retire. During the French and Indian wars, 
an important and coveted contract to sup- 
ply the king’s troops with provisions was 
awarded to Mrs. Mary Alexander. The 
Alexanders were people of position and in- 
fluence; and it is pleasant to know that, on 
their beautiful country estate near Perth 
Amboy, the efficient woman of business 
became the friend and teacher of the neigh- 
boring Indians, who regarded her as a great 
medicine womdn. 

Her son William asserted his claim to the 
British earldom of Stirling; but he carried 
on the provision business after his mother’s 
death and later bacame a general on the 
American side during the Revolution. 


CORRECTING POETRY BY 
MATHEMATICS 


H°~ often distinguished intellectual gifts 
lack the saving salt of ‘common sense,” 
or to put it another way; the sense of humor! 
In Dr. Hanbury Hankin’s ‘‘Common Sense 
and Its Cultivation’’ we read an amusing 
failure of the merely scholarly mind to per- 
ceive that it was making itself ridiculous. 

Charles Babbage was an eminent English 
mathematician and philosopher of the 
nineteenth century, the author of a good 
many profound and impressive works. When 
Tennyson wrote his m ‘The Vision of 
Sin,” Babbage read it. After doing so he 
wrote the following extraordinary letter to 
the poet: 

“In your otherwise beautiful poem, there 
is a verse which reads: 


‘Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born.’ 


“Tt must be manifest that, were this true, 
the population of the world would be at a 
standstill. In truth the rate of birth is 
slightly in excess of that of death. I would 
suggest that in the next edition of your poem 
you have it read: 


‘Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment 1} is born.’ 


“Strictly speaking, this is not correct. The 
actual figure is a decimal so long that I 
cannot get it in the line, but I believe 1}; 
will be sufficiently accurate for poetry. | 
am, etc.’ 


WASHINGTON’S SPYGLASS OWNED 
BY A BOY’S SCHOOL 


cys of the most interesting events that 
can take place at the Germantown 
Academy, that famous old school for boys in 
Philadelphia, is when the headmaster sends 
out for the spyglass that Washington car- 
ried all during the Revolution and shows it 
to the students. 

General Washington presented this glass 
after the war was over to Doctor Witt, a 
well-known Philadelphia physician, in ap- 
preciation of his work during the battle of 
Germantown, and it was handed down in 
his family until 1823, when it became the 
property of one of the Academy trustees, 
who presented it to the school. It was kept 
for many years in the headmaster’s office for 
anyone to gaze at, but, as years went by and 
its owners realized more and more its value, 
it was placed in the vault of a near-by bank, 
from which it is brought whenever it is to be 
exhibited. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE 
HALF-FARE 


ft bx Scotsman and the Yankee are said 
to be the only people who can take a joke 
at their own expense imperturbably. So we 
are encouraged to permit this little jest 
Which the London Talker tells: 

A Scotsman had applied to his chief for 
leave. “Do you mean to tell me, MacNab,”’ 
said the latter, ‘that you want your next 
year's holiday now—in November?” 

The Scotsman nodded his head. ‘Well, 
you see, sir,” he said, ‘“‘it’s on account of my 
youngest boy, Sandy. He'll be over twelve if 
inna go th’ noo.” 





All Chrysler Qualities That Appeal to 


American Boyhood—at New Low Prices 
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The New Lighter 
Chrysler “60” 


Touring Car - ~ $1075 
Roadster - = = 1145 
Club Coupe - 1165 
Coach - - «= = 1195 
Sedan - - = = 1295 


The famous Chrysler “70”— 


Coach, :$1395; Roadster, $1525; 


Royal Coupe, $1695; Brougham, 
$1745; Sedan, $1545; Royal 
Sedan, $1795; Crown Sedan, 
$1895. 


Chrysler Imperial “80”"— 
Phaeton, $2495; Roadster, (wire 
heels standard equipment,wood 





w G CqGutp ? ‘ 
wheels optional), $2595; Coupe, 


two-passenger, $2895; Coupe, 

four-passenger, $2895; Sedan, 

five-passenger, $3095; Sedan, 

seven-passenger, $3195;Cabriolet, 

$3495; Sedan-Limousine, $3595. 
a 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires 


Ask about Chrysler's attractive time- 
payment plan. More than 4700 Chry- 
sler dealers assure superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. 


All Condes models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented 
car numbering system, pioneered by 
Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feited and cannot be altered or re- 
moved without conclusive evidence 
of tampering. 
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The New Lighter Six 
r + Chrysler “60” 


For dad and mother who would limit their motor car investment 
to any of the lower-priced sixes, Chrysler presents another 
sensational quality product—the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”. 


In this new lighter six are the same high Chrysler quality and 
value, the same revolutionary Chrysler design and the same 
skill and accuracy of Chrysler workmanship which in the 
famous Chrysler “70” and in the super-fine Chrysler Imperial 
“80” won the wholehearted admiration of American boyhood. 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour, lightning-like pickup; astonish- 
ing riding ease and roadability; 


Plus a score of other fine car features which appeal to the youth 
who likes brilliant performance and mechanical perfection and 
which have never before been incorporated in any car near the 
new Chrysler “60” in price. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to number you and your 
family with the thousands and thousands who have already 
approved ithe quality and value of this new lighter Chrysler 
“60” by enthusiastic ownership. 


Have your folks see it, drive it and experience its unusual per- 
formance—and they and you, we feel sure, will no longer be 
content with any but the Chrysler “60” in its field. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 





34th Weekly $5 Award 


In addition to this photograph of his model of 
a Curtiss airplane, Member Russel Jones (16) 
of Ashland, IIll., has sent in a most excellent 
description of the essential features of his work. 
With this award of $5 to Member Jones goes 
the customary promotion from Associate Mem- 
ber to Member. 

For the benefit of those engaging in the 
model-airplane contest the general dimensions 
of Member Jones’s model are given. The fuse- 
lage is 25 inches long. The length of the leading 





spar in each upper wing (one section) is 18 
inches, and that of the trailing spar is 1812 
inches. The spars are spliced in the center above 
the cockpits. The front and rear spars of each 
lower wing are 16}4 and 17 inches respectively. 
The struts are 6 inches in length. The model is 
propelled by rubber bands and weighs 16 
ounces. 


Special Cash Award 


Member Harris K. Worthington (15) of 
Muncy, Pa., is one of our most enthusiastic 
model-boat builders. He shows us here some 
products of his skill. In the background is a 
model yacht. Overall this model measures 2934 
inches and has a beam of 414 inches. The main- 
mast is 26 inches high. The mainsail is fastened 
to the mast with ivory rings. The mast, booms 





and deck are stained with dark walnut. The 
hull is painted white and the keel enameled jet 
black. In the foreground of the picture is a 
partly finished model of a Spanish galleon. It 
appears to be of very sturdy construction, as no 
doubt the old galleons were. In addition to his 
skill in making these models Member Worthing- 
ton has shown excellent judgment in arranging 
them for a photograph, together with the work- 
table, and background of ship pictures on the 
wall. 





Membership Coupon 


The first step for any boy to take towards 
membership in the Y. C. Lab, is to fill out and 
mail the coupon below, which will bring full in- 
formation and an application blank. 

Here are the most up-to-date statistics on 
applications and memberships: 


Total AgCRBONS 6.65 ccc ecccncceces SAL 
Total Associate Members............ 1059 
EE oa 5 (cs neha wana knee 62 
New Associate Members since last week 103 
New Members since last week........ 7 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Iama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and ‘an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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The National Society for Ingenious “Boys 
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FAIRLY good 

propeller can 
be made by steam- 
ing and oe a 
piece of veneer after 
the = has been } 
cut to shape. A suit- ; 
able hub can be Councilor, 
glued on afterward. But the best propellers 
are carved out carefully. For this purpose 
white pine is a satisfactory material use 
it combines lightness and strength with ease 
of manufacture. 

A propeller is, in reality, a section cut from 
a giant screw. It uses the air, or water in the 
case of marine practice, as a sort of station- 
ary nut so that as the screw revolves and 
the nut remains fixed the screw must pro- 
gress forward. Because the air, or water, does 
not remain entirely fixed but moves astern, 
the propeller does not advance so fast as it 
otherwise would. This is called “slip.” 

The pitch of a propeller is the linear dis- 
tance the screw would move forward in one 
complete revolution. It corresponds exactly 
toithe distance between the. tops of two 
adjacent threads on an ordinary wood screw. 
It therefore becomes apparent that the 
speed of the model, in feet per minute 
equals: pitch (in feet) X revolutions per 
minute — slip (feet per minute). 

The slip in a well-designed propeller will 

be about 25%. The pitch of the screw 
divided by its diameter—or the pitch ratio, 
as it is called—should be about three for a 
model airplane. This will be obtained if the 
angle at the tips is made 45°. 
' The “blank” is cut from a piece of stock 
measuring 1” by 34” by a length equal 
to about one quarter the span of the wings. 
Before commencing to cut out the blades 
a 3/32” hole for the driving shaft is bored 
through what will later be the hub. The 
straight edges of the blank are the “‘cut- 
ting edges,” and the curved are the “trailing 
edges” as the propeller revolves. 

It is quite true that the straight edge is 
usually the trailing edge in full-size propel- 
lers, but this is because there will = less 
torsional deflection when so designed. There 


Model Airplanes 
4. Propellers 


By F. ALEXANDER MaGoun 


is no probability of 
any deflection in 
the model (which 
means equal effi- 
ciency with either 
edge used as thecut- 
Y. C. Lab ting edge). When 
the straight edge 
leads, there is much less damage done if the 
propeller strikes something, because the area 
of wood to be split off is much longer than 
would be the case with the curved side. 
First cut the “face’’ of both blades to a 
flat surface. These are then sandpapered 
slightly hollow, so that they will grip the air 
better. Be sure to make the faces of both 
blades on the same side of the blank, as 
otherwise they will act in opposite direc- 
tions, producing no traction on the model. 
When the faces have been nicely finished 
the backs can be cut. These round out along 
the center line of the blade to give thickness 
and strength, but taper to a thin line at the 
edges. Uniform cross-sections can be ob- 
tained by constantly holding the blades up 
to a strang light. There are dark shadows at 


> the. thicker places. 


With the twin-motored model we need two 
‘es gyn turning in opposite directions. If 

th propellers revolved in the same direc- 
tion, they would twist the model over. If 
one sits in the cockpit of an airplane and 
looks forward, a propeller the upper blade of 
which moves to the right is called “right- 
handed.”’ If the upper blade moves to the 
left as it revolves, it is called “left-handed.” 

To make a pair of propellers, correctly 
designed and delicately balanced (which 
they must be in order to work well), re- 
quires skill and care. In fact to design a 
propeller with scientific regard for such de- 
tails as pitch, slip, projected area, etc., re- 
quires a good deal of specialized knowledge, 
and is one of the most difficult problems 
encountered by the model enthusiast. Its 
accomplishment may be regarded with pride 
by any Lab Member as he looks at his two 
precious propellers, shining with their new 
coats of shellac and ready to be installed on 
his model when it is done. 





For full particulars of the Y. C. Lab Model Airplane Meet, to be held on 
October 2, 1926, refer to our issue either of June 3 or July 8, 1926. 





Have You an Automobile—a Sailboat? 


CINDERELLA 


The first Major Project of the Y. C. Lab 
for this year. ‘“‘Cinderella” is the Ford racing 
roadster built by the Wollaston Y. C. Lab, 
and pictured in our issue of June 24, 1926. 
Patterns will be loaned without charge to 
Y. C. Lab Associates, Members and Appli- 
cants who first secure Y. C. Lab Bulletin No. 
2; price, 45 cents. To all others, this bulletin 
will be sent postpaid for $1.00, and a com- 
plete set of patterns will be cut for $3.50. 
Address The Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston. Our own original ‘‘Cinderella’”’ 
is on view at the Wollaston Lab. 


BUCCANEER 


The second Major Project. This is the 
lowest-priced good combination sailing skiff, 
rowboat and outboard motor boat. It was de- 
signed for the Y. C. Lab by John G. Alden, 
naval architect, who has since won this 
year’s Bermuda race aboard Malabar VII, 
which he desigried. Plans, photographs and 
complete price list, both for patterns. and 
for complete knockdown parts, appeared in 
our issue of July 15, 1926; price, 10 cents. 
The Brooks Boat Company, Seawe. Mich., 
supplies the knockdown parts at lowest 
prices. 
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Special Cash Award 


John U. Crocker (14) of 143 Alpine Terrace, 
San Francisco, Calif., is the winner of a special 
cash award for his model of a trolley car. This 
model is about’ 12 inches long. The tivo sets of 
trucks are constructed so that they swing on 
pivots, thus allowing the car to go round cor- 





ners readily. The flanged wheels are made from 
large spools. Member Crocker has sent sketches 
and descriptions for making the trolley poles 
and trolley pole-holders and the seats. The car 
is substantially made, and careful attention has 
been paid to detail. We doubt if such a well- 
made model could be purchased in any store. 
We have models of boats, automobiles, trolley 
cars and airplanes. If you have a model of 
something you have constructed, we should be 
glad to consider a good photograph and full de- 
scription, including material used, for one of the 
Weekly or Special Cash Awards. 


Special Cash Award 


Member Erskine R. Kelly (15) of Big Stone 
Gap, Va., is fortunate in being the possessor of a 
lathe and an excellent set of tools. 

The table top is made of walnut, and the legs 
were turned up on the lathe. These are made 
from fence rails which are at least one hundred 





years old. The tabouret beneath the table is 
made of basswood, the design having been cut 
with a scroll! saw. Member Kelly says: ‘The 
candlestick on the table was the first thing I 
made on my lathe. I used a cedar log for wood, 
and after I had turned it down and sandpapered 
it I took a handful of shavings and held them 
against it while the lathe was still running. 
This gives finely finished wood a gloss or shine.” 

A lathe is a fine tool to own, and the boy who 
owns one and can turn out such finished-looking 
work is to be commended. We are therefore 
pleased to recognize E. R. Kelly’s ability by 
granting a Special Award and promotion in 
grade to Member. 


Questions and Answers 


What is the purpose of a fly-wheel on a ma- 
chine? What is a fly-wheel explosion? —C. W. Ely. 


Answers by Professor Young: The fly-wheel 
serves to keep the speed of the machine more 
nearly constant. A rotating fly-wheel stores 
energy. While it is slowing down it is capable of 
doing work. On a one-cylinder engine, for 
example, during part of the cycle when the 
piston is not being forced back by the expand- 
ing gas in the cylinder, the fly-wheel takes up 
the load and uses some of its stored kinetic 
energy to operate the machine. The larger the 
fly-wheel the smaller the speed fluctuations. 

When by reason of faulty material, design or 
operation the centrifugal forces become s0 
great that the strength of the material is ex- 
ceeded, the fly-wheel ‘‘explodes” ‘or flies to 
pieces. This is not a true explosion, but with 
large wheels the effects produced are most 
disastrous. The wheel, building and surround- 
ings are generally demolished. Most concerns 
operating large fly-wheels take out insurance to 
cover loss in case of such failure. 
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O matter where you live, the purchase of 
Smith Bonds is made simple for you by an 
organization equipped to serve you efficiently by 


mail. The First Mortgage Bonds sold by The 
F.H. Smith Company are owned now by investors 
in 48 states,and in 33 countries and territories abroad. 


The principal reasons for this widespread owner- 
ship of Smith Bonds are these: 


1 Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safe- 
* guards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. Men and women at 
distant points may buy these bonds with the same 
assurance of safety as investors who have the op- 
portunity to verify their ample real estate security 
at first hand. 


2 The interest rate on Smith Bonds always is the 
* highest consistent with our standards of safety. 
Current offerings, paying 634% and 7%, are avail- 
able in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations and in 
maturities from 2 to 10 years. 


Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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$1900 A YEAR 
TO COMMENCE 


On runs 3 days on—3 days off 
Railway Mail Clerks ee 
country. Common education sufficient. 32 page book 
describing Govt. positions open to men — boys 18 up, and 
sample coaching lessons FREE. Write today sure. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A226, Rochester, N. Y. 


DISPEL THAT RASH 


Why suffer when skin troubles yield 
so easily to the healing touch of 


Resinol 


HAY- F EVE allowing your 


disease to run into Asthma. Write NOW for free 
BULLETIN Y¥-196. Hundreds of references to cases 
— cured permanently. 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


















NO NEED of 








30 ) Days FREE Trial 
rect from our ae tory Ty 4 
are pad Saves $6. month: Write toda; 
n' 
Por bicycle catalog and marvelous offers ay 











MEAD Cycle Co., Dept, D-51 CHICAGO 
Ask 
rekeeper for STOVINK bose — 


». Johnson's Laboratory, Inc. _Werecster, Moss. 








After A. Bath 


@uuienn Soap 
Dust With 
CuticuraTalcum 


Delicately Medicated 
Of Pleasing Fragrance 
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A bear cub is pleasant to pet; 

He is friendly and seldom upset. 
But he always grows bolder 
And mean when he’s older— 

A lesson no boy should forget! 


eer | 
Photograph from Mrs, J. E. Fuller, Marengo, 


Some Friends of the Family 





Photograph from Mrs. T. H. McKinzey, 
Macomb, tl. 


Now, Mary had one little lamb, 
Which loved her with never a sham; 
But this lady has two, 
As you see in this view. 
‘Am I lucky?” she says. “Yes, Iam!” 





Photograph from Mrs. J. T. Moran, Essex Center, Vt. 


Our friend, Mrs. J. T. Moran, 

Knows this cat who’s as wise as a man. 
He’ll never be bilked 
When old Bossy is milked, 

But mews, 





“The coyote,” 


Is so gentle and cute 


That I'll never believe that he stole.” 


For any picture interesting 
or curious enough to print, 
we will. pay $3.00. We re- 
serve the right to hold photo- 
graphs for at least a month 
before reiurning them. In- 
close return postage and 
write your name and ad- 
dress on the back of the 
print. Address Oddities 
Editor, The Youth's Com- 
panion, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





“T shall catch as cats can!’’ 


cP. its 
Photograph from Eleanor Cole, Livingston, Mont. 


Photograph pus M. Kimbal Wiles, Decatur, 


writes Eleanor Cole, 
“Ts a rascal and thief on the whole; 
But this poor little brute 


The pleasantest thing in our files 
Is -_ from a fellow named Wiles; 
he doggie i is “Pup,” 
And he never looked up 
In spite of the family’s smiles. 










Photograph from Arvid Berggren, 
Hampden, North Dakota 













The flicker-tail isn’t so great— 
He is small, as the witnesses 
state; 
But in big North Dakota 
So large is his quota 












State. 
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They call it the Flicker-Tail 








"Make ~hole’ 


AT’S what one boy 
used to call his daddy’s 
automatic drill. Agoodname 
too—for it certainly does 
make holes: neatly, rapidly. 


No. 81 of the Millers Falls 
family has the particular 
merit of liking hard wood 
as well as soft. An unusually 
excellent tool. You’d find it 
one of the four or five most 
useful tools in your kit. 





And Millers Falls Tools will be 
among the best tools in your kit. 
That name has meant first quality 
to carpenters and mechanics for 
two full generations. 


For descriptions and pictures of 
Millers Falls Tools, write for our 
complete small catalog. Just men- 
tion Youth’s Companion. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


MILLERS FALLS 





Your unruly 
hair hasn’t a 
chance! 


BEAR won’t talk back to a 


high-powered weapon .. 


- Nor 


will your stubborn hair—to Stacomb. 
Is your hair unruly? It hasn’t a 
chance when Stacomb gets into action. 
Stacomb keeps it smoothly in place— 
all day. Counteracts dandruff too. In 
jars, tubes and liquid form. Any drug 


store. 


--------FREE OFFER-—-----=— 


0. ua nar ose 


Standard Laboratories, I 
Dept. AB-34, 113 W. 18th St., xz. Fc 
Send free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 


Original, 


cream form (]. New, liquid form 0). 
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is out of date—that is made up of 

shabby furniture, ugly in line or sur- 
face? Doesn't it make you feel desperately 
that something could and ought to be done to 
make it more attractive, but 
at the same time you never 
feel quite decided on just 
how to start the improving 
process? Under the surface 
ugliness of such a room are 
all sorts of hidden possibili- 
ties. If you have courage 
and are willing to make the 
effort you can uncover the 
beauty that is hidden and 
only waiting for you to seek 
it out. 
First of all, eliminate— 
banish any massive, useless 
furniture. Build shelves on 
each side of the mantel or 
in any inviting space, for the 
books whose bright bindings 
lend cheer and coziness to 
any room. ; 

If the carpet is unsatis- 
factory, replace it either 
with Oriental rugs, with 
good reproductions in dull, 
harmonious colors or with plain-colored 
wool rugs. 

A self-toned wallpaper in sand, putty color 
or pale tan-forms a pleasant background 
and is often the least expensive. ‘ 

Remove thé fleet of vases and bric-a-brac 
that may be on the mantelpiece. If you 
have a great many interesting things, alter- 
nate the cherished objects and so enjoy a 
few good things for a season. 

When you have eliminated all that is 
neither useful nor beautiful, begin to add to 
the room. Candelabra, or plain glass or 
metal candlesticks with good lines, can be 
placed at each end of the mantelpiece. 
Banish the clock, unless it is a reliable time- 
piece, and replace it with a mirror or some 
other interesting object. 

If you have a piano, turn it parallel with 
the long lines of the room. An instrument 
looks more dignified if it is graced with a 
dainty protecting scarf and as few ‘‘orna- 
ments” as possible. If you have a desk of 
good -lines that-is not wobbly, put it in a 

ood light. Keep it open, supplied with a 
Chatting pad, quill pen and other essentials; 
and, on top, place candles in the prevailing 
color of the room. A:substantial kitchen chair 
ean be transformed to serve as a desk chair. 

A black iron piano lamp of. graceful shape 


Hi you a room in your house that 






is a-desirable acquisition. Choose a shade | 


that permits plenty. of light to filter through 


and that can be made to harmonize with the || 


color key of your room. Parchment or Italian 
block print paper are both good materials. 
Other lamps can be placed on little table 
in convenient places in the room. . 
There are two ways to make an attractive 
living-room from an assemblage of golden 
ak, wicker, light enamel, mission or wal- 
nut: Coverthe furniture with coats of black 
paint or cover it’ with slip covers. s 
When painting furniture black, aim to 
secure not a-glossy,..dead-black, but a lus- 
trous coat. The most satisfactory paint for 
the purpose is a combination of about two 
quarts of darkest green, porch-chair, car- 
riage or automobile paint—the last two 
known as ‘‘Brewster green’”’—with one pint 
of black enamel. This mixture should be 





Courtesy of Quaker Lace Co. 


Effective curtains 4 square-meshed net give 
excelent light 


Photographs by courtesy of the House Peautiful 


An effect obtained by thoughtful restraint — proof of 
the charm and restfulness you can achieve with black 


\|| tling.on color and design. At last I 


Finding the Hidden Beauty in 


ee, 


paint — and simplicity \ 


well blended before using; it 
gives a velvety depth to the 
black and dries almost immedi- 
ately. Unless the background is ~ 
so light as to require more than 
one coat, paint mixed in the 
quantities given will cover about 
five wicker chairs. Before apply- 
ing the paint, see that each piece 
has been well washed and dried 
and the rough places, as far as 
possible, sandpapered down. 
‘Pieces in light enamel or golden 
oak will probably need a first 
coat of flat black. In that case, 
allow plenty of time for each coat 
to become very dry. When fin- 
ished your unified furniture will 
blend into the background softly, 
reflecting the rich glints from 
flowers, draperies and accessories. 

Even the accessories can be 
improved by a coat of mirror 


Your Room 





Here is an attractive 
corner group 


An arrangement for bookshelves and mantel — the- 
piano (right, is parellel with the long lines of the room. 
The plain walls are distinctive 


black—one, coat of flat paint 
covered when dry with a coat 
of glossy automobile paint. A 
pierced silver vase with - the 
plating worn off or an unpreten- 
tious ginger jar has thus been 
made worthy to be set on a 
black teakwood stand. Be care- 
ful, however, not to dip too gen- 
erously into the paint-pot for 
accessories, or you will have too 
sombre an effect. 

Then -bend «your“energies to 
the color notes that are to 
brighten the room. Choose sim- 
ple net curtains with overdrapes 
of cretonne, dimity or velours, 
in the pang e color of the 
room, or one of the effective cot- 
ton nets with meshes a quarter- 
inch square, in shades of old 
blue, rose or tan that will give 
a harmonious touch of color and 
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Dear Hazel Grey: 1 felt almost as 
if I had discovered the North Pole 
itself when I saw this dress—it’s a 
crisp sort of lettuce shade of green, 
and I’d be willing to guarantee it 
to create an air of ‘‘calm and cool” 
in any temperature over ninety in 
the shade. Luckily my Betty-and- 
‘|| Anne hat goes well with it—now 
i I’m ready for anything that may 
choose to happen on a hot day. 

You have no idea how excited 
we all are about the Fashion Féte. 
I had the worst time deciding on . 
a material for my dress after set- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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did make the great decision, how- 

ever, and now I think I’m well 

started. I certainly envy you the 

thrill you must have when you 

open your mail these days. Do write 

soon and tell me more about it. 
Lovingly, 


Filene’s has dresses like this in 
sizes 13, 15, and 17, in exquisite -° 
shades of baby blue, orchid, flesh and 
peach. The tie is white crépe de chine, and 
the dress is washable silk broadcloth tailor 
made with short sleeves and a kick pleat 





A Cool Tub Silk for Midsummer 
ie Ree i | 


Hoyle Studio, Boston 


Days 
y 


i aes 






Dress from Filene’s 


in front. If you want one, send me a | 
check or money order. I’ve saved the | 
best thing about it to tell you last—the | 
price is $10.00! 

















FOUR FACTS ABOUT THE FASHION FETE 


1. It is the most helpful and interesting contest ever held for girls by The Youth’s 


Companion. 


2. You can enter a dress that you have made yourself to compete for one of the 
eighteen cash prizes, and one of the beautiful cabinet sewing machines, and a 
place in the exhibition, if you are between the ages of 11 and 21. 


3. The contest is open until midnight of August 31, 1926. 


4. A word to the wise—don’t put off writing to me for your style and color sug- 
gestions, the contest rules, and an entry certificate, if you haven’t them yet. 


8 Arlington Street | Boston, Massachusetts 
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good, long lines without excluding the lig!it. 

For chair seats and overdraperies, select a 
cretonne with a ground color of the sanie 
shade as the walls, with enough black to tie 
background and decorative pattern together 
in a design of brilliant but 
harmonious coloring. Sup- 
pose that the cretonie 
chosen has shades of rose, 
fresh green, a dash of laven- 
der and some pale yellow 
on a black trellis. Buy plain- 
colored flower bowls and 
lamp shades in these tones, 
and hang mirrors where 
they will reflect the flower 
groups of assorted colors— 
sweet peas, asters or zinnias 
in summer, and in winter 
bittersweet, holly, barberry 
or the violet berries of the 
French mulberry. 

The other method of re-; 
claiming the nondescript 
room is to cover all the ill- 
assorted pieces of furniture 
—those that are not up- 
holstered as well as those 
that are—with slip covers 
of tasteful pattern. Glazed 
chintz sheds the dust and wears well, but 
it is expensive, is too stiff for draperies, and 
is satisfactory only where smooth surfaces, 
Stiff effects and quillings are desired. A good 
‘quality of cretonne answers as well and 
offers a wider choice in design and color. 

The covers'can be made.at home from a 
, book of directions published especially for 
the amateur, or they can be made by an up- 
holsterer. While the cost of having them 
‘made.is high, the fitting is likely to be more 
accurate and once you have a reliable pat- 
tern for .each piece renewal slips may be 
easily made at home. As cretonne washes 
well, and can be dyed easily, it will not need 
renewing more frequently than the uphol- 
stered cover. In time the washed or dyed 
covers can be used as summer shrouds, and 
new ones can be reserved for winter wear. 
If the window hangings of the same cre- 
tonne are to be straight and not fulled, a 
narrow fringe in the background color, such 
as you can find in any ten-cent store, will 
give a professional finish to your work. 
Following these general lines for. your 
essentials, varying them to meet your special 
possessions and tastes, you will find that’ 
you have kept step with modern tastes and, 
at the same time, have converted an un- 
attractive room into a distinctive, restful 
place into which everyone will like to come. 


—Mrs. C.B. JORDAN + 
IF YOU NEED HELP 


Are you interested in the little details 
‘and plans that go to make up a delightful 
room? Have you a room in your house that” 
doesn’t seem to be just “right’’? Try Mrs.: 
Jordan’s recipe for improving it, and | 
ithink you will be astonished at your hidden 
talents as an interior decorator! If you run 
into.any individual problems, do write and 
I'll try to-help.—I’ve made a list of helpful 
books ‘which: tell about» such things as How 
to Make Slip Covers, How to Paint and 
Decorate Furniture, How to Make Hooked 
Rugs; and I’ll be glad to send that, too, if 
you -ask for it. Please remember a stamped 
,envelope if you want an answer. 


; 








A lovely, sensible slip cover, a bit of . 

bright curtain and careful arrangement of 

@ few ornaments transformed a dull corner 
in this room 
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ADVICE 


By 
Russell Gordon 
Carter 
Billy Beaver’s brother 


Boomer 
Liked to give advice, 





a! oo it very freely 
\y too— 
“= ' Which was very nice. 


“When you cut a tree,’’ said he 
To big brother Billy, 
“Don’t make such an awful 
face; 
You look extremely silly.” 


Brother Billy made no answer 
There beside the brook, 

But to brother Boomer gave - 
A very cutting look. 














Drawing by Benjamin 


THE TELLTALE 
SMELL 


By Pringle Barret 


Jennie’s in the kitchen 

With the door shut tight, 

And she won’t let me in at all, 
No matter how I fight. 


I don’t know what she’s doing, 

But the smell comes through the 
door— 

The last time she made fudge 
I think 

I smelled that smell before. 


So I shall stay outside and wait 

As quietly as I can, 

And then when she unlocks the 
door 

Perhaps I’ll have the pan! 


MAE 
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ITTLE BEAR 
was cross. His 

friends: had gone to a picnic. 

They did not ask him to go. 

“Never mind about it,” ad- 
vised Mother Bear. 

He did mind. That was why 
he was cross. Little Bear shut 
one eye and looked at the 
shining sun. 

“TI wish it would rain,” 
said. 

His mother didnot hear him. 
The blue jay flew in. 

“T came to tell Little Bear he 
is invited to the lily pond 
picnic,’ he sang out. _ forgot 
to tell him last night.” 

“T will go!” Little Bear de- 
cided. 

Mother Bear 


he 


put honey- 


cakes, maple sugar and dried 
berries in a big leaf. She tied a 
long grass around the leaf, and 
Little Bear’s lunch. was ready 
for the picnic. He started on the 
run. 

Then clouds made the sky 
look black. The sun hid his face. 
It began to rain. Great drops 
came down. The rain pelted 






Little Bear. It began to hail. 
The wee balls of ice whacked 
and banged at Little Bear. They 
hit him on his nose. They hit 
him on his ears and on the top 
of his head. The wind blew 
hard. Then it rained again. The 
wind and the rain tore the big 
leaf and spoiled the lunch. 

Little Bear kept on going to 
the picnic. When he got there 
he found his friends in a tiny 
old house. They were dry and 
having a merry time. When 
they saw Little Bear all drip- 
ping wet, they said: 

“How funny you look!” 







I llustrations by 
Walt Harris 


“Tt rained!’ Little Bear told 


them. 


The. picnic folks laughed. 


They knew it. 


Then the rain stopped. The 
sun smiled again. Little Bear 


had a gay time. 


That night he told Mother 
Bear the joke, so that she could 


laugh with him. 


a 





RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


#° When Si ‘rte Bear 
ve ‘ &. Wished ltWould 





HOW THE FLOWERS 
GOT THEIR NAMES 


Phaéthon and the Chariot 
of the Sun 
By LOCKWOOD BARR 


HE children of Greece had no 

Santa Claus with his sled and 
reindeers, but they did have Helios, 
the sun god, who drove across the 
sky a flaming chariot drawn by four 
spirited steeds. 

The phaéton was one of our most 
prized horse-drawn carriages, and the 
name is used even to this day by 
some makers of fine motor cars. The 
word phaéton came from Phaéthon, 
the son of Helios. One morning before 
daybreak, while his father slept, the 
youth stole the blazing chariot, 
driving it through the sky. For want 
of skill he drove too close to earth 
and would have burned us up had 
not Zeus hurled a thunderbolt and 
struck Phaéthon. 

With his hair flaming he shot 
through space like a comet, and his 
fragments scattered over the earth. 
His sisters, weeping at his death, 
were turned to poplar trees and their 
tears to amber beads. Wherever the 
bits of what had once been Phaéthon 
landed, there sprang up sun-loving 
flowers. 

Among these are the sunflowers; 

the heliopsis, which comes from the 
Greek helios, the sun, and opsts, 
sight; and heliotrope, from helzos, the 
sun, and trepein, to turn. 
. There are many kinds, all dif- 
ferent, but with one common habit— 
they turn and twist their faces to- 
ward the sun and follow it from morn 
to night across the heavens. And 
this because poor Phaéthon, doomed 
to spend his days on earth, yearns to 
return to Olympus, from which he 
fell. 





U and | 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


If U and I could go to C, } 
R, but how happy we / 

should. B! | \ 
In China we could wear a j 


Still, who would wear it, 
_I or.U? 

Would it become U best 
or me? 

But anyway we'd both 
have T, 

And, ifwe’rereally Ys, UC, 

Some a froma honey 
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Sedan $895 — De Luxe Sedan $1075 


f. o. b. Detroit 
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— priceless» and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name DODGE 
BROTHERS is more valuable than the vast 
and expanding works in which Dodge Brothers 
product is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., have simply kept the 
faith, and implicit public confidence has been 
their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued to ma- 
ture into a better and better product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the basic 
metal employed in the beginning, and it is the 
basic metal employed today — in larger meas- 
ure than in any other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge Brothers 
Works — a Touring Car — was equipped with 
an all steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge Brothers 
have perfected this superior construction for 
ALL their motor cars. 


Beauty has been added to dependability, com- 
fort and silence to beauty. Endless refinements 
have been made. Prices have been reduced. 


But always in every instance, the quality of 
every detail has been maintained or improved. 


The consistent goodness of the car has at- 
tracted a steadily expanding market. Wider 
markets have permitted a better and: better 
product at lower and lower cost. Dodge Broth- 
ers progress has been conservative and logical. 


The result is aGOOD NAME, worthy of the 
public trust it inspires, and too priceless ever 
to jeopardize. 


Dounce BrRotTHEeRS.INGC DETROIT 


Dooce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO. ONTARIO 


Donose BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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